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Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ : 
IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 2 


NEAVE'’S FOOD | | 


FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


3 BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. i 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of a 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ .. 


Church of @ngland ~*~ 


urserms Pissurance Institution. 
neg BONUS NOTICE. Apply for New Prospectus to 


Policies to rank for Two Years’ Bonus at the next the Head Office, 


| Division of Profits, should be effected before 9 and 10 King Street, Cheapside, 
| 3ist December 1891. | LONDON, E.C. 


Carpets 


~1/TRELOAR & SONS 


CATALOGUES FREE 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 


mat.” ESTABLISHED 1832 


‘Vinolia’ Soap. 


% CONTAINS NO SUGAR, BUT EXTRA > 
Does not dry or shrivel the Skin, Hair, and Nails. 


‘Vinolia Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.'—British Medical Journal. 
ached ‘ Odour delicate, and an article of excellent quality. ’—Lancet, 
‘ An ideal Soap, "delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.'—Chemist and Druggist. 


Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toulet,d 10d. ; ; and Vestal, 2s. 6d.. per Tablet. 
BLONDEAU ET CIE., ENGLISH DEPOT, RYLAND RD., LONDON, N.W.: 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A MOST ABSORBING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: A Dark Chapter of 
Russian History. Translated from the Russian of DANniLevski. With En- 
graved Plates. 8vo, ros. 6d 

‘This very remarkable book . Fact stranger than fiction. It is well known 
that a mysterious “‘ Pretender,” in the person of a young girl who called herself the 

Princess Tarakanova, shone from 1760 till 1776. The story is a fit subject for a 

novelist’s pen, especially such a terse and vigorous pen as Danilevski’s. The details 

of the fate of the unhappy lady were obtained from authentic official documents.’— 

Vueen. 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPZEDIA. By Dr. EDWARD BERDOE. 
Very thick large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* This, the most important and most generally useful Browning work hitherto 
attempted, is at length almost ready, and will be issued in a few days. 


ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. By Tuos. A. 
TuRNER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Profusely Illustrated. 
Thick 8vo, 15s. 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD: A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of Comparative Religion, being a series of Essays by Eminent 
Specialists. Second Edition, entirely Revised and considerably Enlarged by 
more than 20 Additional Articles. 8vo, 13s. [ Shortly. 

Among the 54 Contributors are: CANON Raw cinson, Sir A. C. LYALL, Sir GEo. 

Cox, F. York Power, W. R. Morritt, Prof. Lecce, $. BEAL, W. St. C. Bos- 

CAWEN, Prof. TizL_w, Isas. Birp, Dr. Leirner, J. M. Ropertson, F. C. Cony- 

BEARE, Oscak BrowNinG, ALLANSON Picton, Sir Frep. PoLtock, Rev. S. J. 

Owen, J. Ciirrorp, C. Voysey, T. Cuicp, Epw. Wuite, D. FoTHERINGHAM, 

E. Mivver, Mr. Freperic Harrison, STANTON COIT, etc. etc. 


DE QUINCEY’S UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS. Witha 
Preface and Annotations by James Hocc. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
each 3s. 6d. 

‘Mr. Hogg has placed all lovers of De Quincey under an obligation.’— Academy. 
NAVAL WARFARE OF THE FUTURE. By Tuomas 

Waraker, LL D. 5s. 

*.* Calls attention to the existing unsatisfactory state of affairs, considers the 
advantages possessed by England and the dangers by which she is threatened, and 
examines the policy and legal aspects of changes in the conduct of warfare. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Mater. New Edition (the 
6th). 6s. 

‘ Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the death of 
George Eliot..—Canon MacCo tu, in The Contemporary Review. 

DR. AND MRS. GOLD: An Episode in the Life of a Cause. 
By Epitu A. BARNETT. 6s. 

‘ Miss Barnett has the literary gift in no small degree.’—Scottish Leader. 

‘Cleverly and often smartly written. A decidedly clever sketch.’—A thenaum. 

‘Miss Barnett can write.’—/ost. 

NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS PINKERTON. 
A NEW SAINT’S TRAGEDY. By the Author of ‘ John New- 


bold’s Ordeal,’ etc. 2 vols. 


A KING’S DAUGHTER. ByG. CarRDELLA. 3 vols. 
HELEN’S VOW. By Tue Ear or Desart. tIvol. 6s. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. New Vous. Each 2s 64. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY GEORGE. 
THE CONDITION OF LABOUR. By Henry GEorceE. 


_*,* The most powerful presentation of the Single-Tax Argument, from the moral 
side, ever put forward, embodying a restatement, brought down to date, of the chief 
points of the Author’s famous ‘ Progress and Poverty. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY SPIRIT: Preceding the French 
* Revolution. By FELix Rocguvain. With an Introduction by Professor HUXLEY. 

‘It is not easy to speak too highly of it.'"—G/asgow Herald. 

‘Prof. Huxley’s Introduction consists of pregnant and characteristic paragraphs 
on the true causes of the Revolution, and the proper method of studying them.’— 
Times. 

THE STUDENT’S MARX: An Introduction to the Study of 
Marx’s ‘Capital.’ By Epw. AveLinG, D.Sc., Fellow of Univ. Coll., London. 
‘One of the most practically useful of the series..—Glasgow Herald. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 
1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. MACKLIN, 


B.A. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. F. E. 


_ HucmeE, F.S.A., of King’s College. 113 Illustrations 
‘ Gives the results of wide research.’—Westminster Review. 


3. HERALDRY. By Prof. HutMeE. 194 Illustrations. 
‘Really elementary and perfectly intelligible. The illustrations are real helps.’ 
-Glasgow Herald. 
‘An excellent handbook.’—Scotsman. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each 2s. 6d. 


The Latest Volumes (Vols. [II. and IV.) of this Series are :— 
IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. Wicksreep, M.A., and 
GOETHE. By Oscar Browninc, M.A. ] 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 4to, ars. 
DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, Mytho- 
logy, Religion, Literature, and Art. Adapted from the work of Prof. SEYFFERT 
by Prof. H. Nett.esuip (Oxford) and Dr. J. E. Sanpys(Cam.). _ 500 IIlustra- 
tions. Double Columns, Second Edition, with exhaustive SUBJECTS, INDEX, 
and INDEX of ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Times says:—‘ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the well- 
known ** Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ which has so long held the 
—, Its scholarly execution and its copious illustrations render it a formidable 
rival. : 


HISTORY OF THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 


By Captain James Burney, F.R.S. 8vo, 400 pp. and 2 Maps, price 4s. net. 
Easial (STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES. 
‘ As fascinating as a romance.’—Scotsman. 
PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A SELECT LIST OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS at ss., 3s. 6<., 
2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., andis. , Comprising works by EMMA MARSHALL, MARY 
BRAMSTON, ESME STUART, EVELYN EVERETT GREEN, MRS. 
SHERWOOD, FRANCES E. COOKE, CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, 
COMMANDER LOVETT CAMERON, W. B. Sd dE E. 
MUDDOCK, REV. J. J. WRIGHT, DR. ALFRED FRYER, H. 
DAVENPORT ADAMS, and many other well-known writers, is now ready, 
and will be posted on application to any address. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART, 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 3 vols. 


_ ‘Shipwreck and exposure and danger are his themes. The strength of the story 
lies in the excellence of the studies of Nature—all intensely vivid. ‘The book seems 
not inferior to any of the author’s works.’—A thena@um. 

‘A story of the most thrilling adventures from beginning to end. Distinguished 
by strength and finish. The work is one of exceptional interest.’'"—Scotsman. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 


Author of ‘ The Plan of Campaign,’ etc. 3 vols. 


‘Miss Mabel Robinson’s knowledge of human nature and faculty of analysis have 
never been more prominent than in her present book.’—Morning Post. 


URITH: A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Barinc-GOuLp, 
Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘f Urith.”'’— 7zmes. 


A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. MacLaren 


CoBBAN, Author of ‘ Master of his Fate,’ etc. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘A novel of much more than average merit. It is written with remarkable vigour, 
and its beautiful diction takes the reader's attention at once.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MoLesworrn, Author of 
‘The Cuckoo Clock,’ etc. With Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Watrorp, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ etc. With Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country Town. 
By L. T. MEAprE, Author of ‘Scamp and I,’ ‘A Girl of the 
People,’ etc. With Illustrations by EVERARD Hopkins. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURE IN BOOKS: Studies in Literary Biography. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s 
This is an attempt to trace the influence of surrounding circumstances, and 
especially of the influences of Nature, on some great writers. The chapters are en- 
titled: I. ‘The Magic of the Fields’ (Jefferies). II. ‘Art and Nature (Tennyson). 
Ili. ‘The Doctrine of Idleness’ (Thoreau). IV. ‘The Romance of Life’ (Scott). 
V. ‘The Poetry of Toil’ (Burns). VI. ‘The Divinity of Nature’ (Wordsworth). 


THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and their 
Traditions. Twenty-one Chapters by Members of the Colleges. 
Edited by ANDREW CLARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln. 8vo.. 18s. 

‘Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as 
an antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will 
amply reward his attention.’— 7zmes. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.””’ 
With Illustrations by F. BRANGWYN. 8vo._ I5s. 

‘Those who believe that there is no better reading than the lives of those who 
have fought and bled and died for their country, will be glad that there has at 
length appeared a really adequate biography of such a true Englishman as Lord 
Collingwood.’—A nti-/acobin. 

THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: Discourses on 
Some Difficulties of the Day. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Economics at 
King’s College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Among the subjects treated are Marriage and Population, Socialism, Positivism, 

Education, Civil Obedience, etc. 
BRAND: A Drama. By Henrik Ibsen. ‘Translated by 


WILLIAM WILSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to ‘‘ Faust.” ‘‘ Brand’ 
will have an astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the same set with 
** Agamemnon,” with ‘‘ Lear.” ’—Daily Chronicle. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. By 
S. BArRING-GOULD. First Series. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Barinc-GouLp. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
the Buddhist Writings arranged for Every Day in the Year. By 
E. M. BowpEN. With Preface by Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 1I2mo. 
2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
New Volumes, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 
With Map. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 
By G. Massre, Kew Gardens, U.E. Lecturer in Botany. With 
Illustrations. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MUTUAL THRIFT: An Inquiry into the Working of 
Friendly Societies. By J. F. W1LKINSON, M.A. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
A Limited Edition on hand-made paper, demy 8vo, half-vellum, ros. 6d. 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Danic.t, M.A. 
[ Ready, 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH 
BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
at the houses of Subscribers) FROM TWO 
CUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TWO CUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and otitis Lists oe Books gratis and post free. 

















SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limiten) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


























OLD AND MODERN ‘FURNITURE, 
WORKS OF ART, Etc. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY are now offering for Sale the 
COLLECTION of Mr. ARTHUR L. COLLIE, of Old Bond 
Street, consisting of :— 

Cabinets, Bureaus, Writing-Desks, etc.; Tables, Chairs, Couches, 
Stools, etc.; Clocks, Mirrors, Screens, Overmantles, and other articles 
of Furniture. Metal Work, China, Delft, and other ware ; Bronzes, 
Ivories, Bric-a-Brac, Old Silks, Embroideries, Brocades, Needlework, 
Mezzotint Engravings, etc. 

A detailed Catalogue post free on application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 








BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7Tb.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, ‘ ; os | BATAVIA, ; ‘ sé 
COLOMBO, . - - BRISBANE, . ; a 
RANGOON, . ; a ROCKHAMPTON, mn 
KURRACHEE, ‘ =a | ZANZIBAR, Fourweekly 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every ‘Comfort fora Ti ropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to , Reap peng HANKEY, SEWELL & Co. .» Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NARLES, SUEZ, 

and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 


every comfort. Head O 
F. GREEN & CO., eg pel 


Managers— 1. NDERSON, a & CO., i SS AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, 'E. C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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ROWLANDS’ 





A PURE, FRAGRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. 

‘*iWHITENS THE 

TEETH, PREVENTS 
DECAY, AND GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL FRA- 
GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 

Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 

of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London 


PE a ae 
RESERVIN 'G& BEAL ‘TIF YING THE, 





Sold by Chemists, etc. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3d. extra. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of ence, Péinbureh. 1890; Two Prize 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


IRISH GAMBRIG POCKET — 











Children’s bordered .. 1/3) 8 ema 
dies’ o. 2/2 dies’ .. - -- 2/txd 
Gents’ .. . se pd Gents i oo 3/8 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 11$d. each. 
Strong uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/2} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 - doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 
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INNES & COS PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK O’LANTHORN.’ 


AMETHYST: The Story of a Beauty. 


‘Is distinctly a clever novel. The Haredale household, with the three younger 
sisters who have studied the seamy side of life, while Amethyst has been working at 
her books, is very well and amusingly drawn. The book is full of clever, quick, 
incisive character-sketching.’ Saturday Review. 


| 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


‘Clever in its analysis, pleasant in its diction, and artistic in its presentment . 
certain aspects of fashionable humanity.’— National Observer. 
‘The writer's ability is manifest. Her story is cleverly managed and true to the 
life depicted—lightly and brilliantly written, and the characters are well drawn.'— 
A nti-Jacobin. 


BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, AUTHOR OF ‘KINSFOLK,’ Etc. 


MR. ZINZAN OF BATH; or, Seen in an Old Mirror. 


4to, 6s. 


‘The little sketches of Old Bath are extremely pretty and well drawn. An 

agreeable little tale. Dolly Chesney is a pretty, attractive figure. 

robably become popular among the many friends and patients of ‘ The Bath,” and 
in its popularity the illustrations may claim a large share.’—Saturday Review. 


The book will | 


Illustrated, 


‘The author has caught the tone of a hundred and fifty years ago so completely 
as to have been caught by it. The novel is no mere study of characters, but has 


plenty of incident, grave and gay.’—Anti-/acobin. 
‘This is a very prettily got up and illustrated book, and it gives an excellent 
picture of Bath in the palmy days of Beau Nash and George u.'—Guardian. 





NEW BOOKS. 
BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 
CHURCH-LORE GLEANINGS. 


With 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

* Many curious facts and fancies, quaint legends, and odd superstitions have been 
brought together by Mr. Thiselton Dyer. He is to be congratulated on having 
written an entertaining book from adequate knowledge, and on a subject on which 
he is peculiarly well qualified to speak.’—Sfeaker. 


BY THE REV. CANON JELF. 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MADEMOISELLE MORI,’ Etc. 


LILIAN AND LILI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘A capital study of a French girl sent over from Dieppe te spend the summer with 
an invalid cousin in an old sea-girt house in the North. Her practical qualities, her 
good heart and rather second-rate nature, are amusingly brought out.'—Saturday 


anon BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 


THE PRINCE’S WHIM, and other 


Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF ‘RUBY’S CHOICE.’ 


RAFFANS FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘Commands attention from the charm of its style and the truth of its portraiture. 
What is uncommon is the deep insight and sympathy of the writer, and her power 
of weaving a delightful idyll out of very ordinary material. ‘ Raffans Folk” is a 
marked success, and its authoress’s work will be closely watched in the future.’— 


Scottish Leade>. 
BY MARY BATHURST DEANE. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 


Cheaper Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TIP-CAT.’ 
PRIS. Crown 8vo, is.; sewed, 6d. 
BY FRANCES E. CROMPTON. 


FRIDAY’S CHILD. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts 


sewed, 6d. 


New and 
Crown 8vo, §s. 


BY MRS. HENRY SANDFORD. 


PAMELA’S BEQUEST. Newand Cheap 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, Is. ; sewed, 6d. 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 


Each Volume 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADDIE.’ 


TIP-CAT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PEN. 3s. 6d. 
OUR LITTLE ANN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
DAGMAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY SARAH TYTLER 


A HOUSEHOLD OF GIRLS. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 


JACK O’LANTHORN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





‘TRUTH WITH HONOUR. 





SELECTED STORY~-BOOKS. 


BY E. N. LEIGH FRY. 


SHREDS AND PATCHES. Illustrated, 5s, 


* The children are admirably drawn, as good as any that we have seen in fiction 
for a long time. Altogether, ‘Shreds and Patches” is a good bit of work.’— 
Spec tator. 
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NOTES 


Mr. Batrour, fresh from a multitude of public engage- 
ments in Scotland, delivered a brilliant speech at Hud- 
dersfield on Monday night. He began by alluding to the 
change in the political situation. Two or three years ago 
he would have had to defend himself against innumerable 
calumnies. But now the vituperation and invention of the 
Irish Nationalists were turned elsewhere, and every one 
agreed that Ireland was in a much better state than five 
years ago. This improvement was due to a firm and un- 
flinching administration of the law combined with works 
intended to promote the material well-being of the poorest 
class. Home Rule as a political ery was played out. The 
loyalty of the Radicals, who had followed their leader 
through thick and thin, was admirable enough ; but it 
was not extreme men of that stamp who had ordered the 
destinies of the Empire. It was the great bulk of mode- 
rate opinion: and that opinion—while it knew that the 
only Home Rule Bill ever produced was admitted by 
every one to be impossible—was inclined to be extremely 
sceptical as to the possibility of framing any Home Rule 
scheme which could not as readily be picked to pieces. 
And so, while Mr. Gladstone put Home Rule to the front, 
Sir William Harcourt thrust it into the background. The 
chieftain and his heir, like the Jacobites of old, took dif- 
ferent sides in the hope that one at least might hold a 
master-card. 





Mr. Batrour then entered upon a masterly examination 
of the agricultural problem. He submitted the Glad- 
stonian method of treatment to a most searching analysis. 
The Opposition orators were always telling the labourers 
what they would doan’ they could: oblivious of the many 
years during which the Liberals had held office and done 
nothing. They promised village councils, which Mr. Bal- 
four declared could do no practical good. They made 
promises at hole-and-corner meetings: to be whispered 
about from man to man, and inspire a set of hopes that 
never could be realised. Mr. Balfour strongly condemned 
the habit of addressing the agricultural labourers as if 
they were unfit to have a voice in controlling the affairs 
of the Empire, and cared simply for their own pockets. 
The migration from the rural districts, he continued, 
was the inevitable result of Free Trade. To the object of 
checking it he declared himself devoted ; and he pointed 
to the legislation of the Unionist party as giving it the 
strongest claim to move in the matter. But he warned 
his hearers that no change in the laws of land-transfer 
would induce people to occupy land which could only be 
cultivated at a loss ; and, while advocating the conversion 
of as many tenants as possible into freeholders—(and, in- 
deed, giving an explicit promise of legislation to that end) 
—he emphasised the difference between turning small 
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tenants into small holders, as had been done in Ireland, 
and turning large tenants into small holders. Even if 
the labourer became a small holder, it was doubtful if his 
life would be less laborious or more easy. For himself, 
he looked to co-operative farming as a possible solution 
of the problem : but it would not come in the immediate 
future, and to indulge in political prophecy were a mere 
waste of time. 





Mr. Batrour’s second Huddersfield speech was also 
of peculiar interest. He plunged at once into the 
Irish Local Government question. Premising that the 
Unionist party had pledged itself in 1886 to a Local 
Government scheme, he proceeded to inquire what were 
the conditions essential to its success. The Unionists 
believed that Mr. Gladstone’s idea of independent Parlia- 
ments tended to Separation, not to Union. What they 
therefore proposed to do was to extend municipal govern- 
ment in Ireland, as it had been extended in Great Britain, 
from the towns to the counties. Any such attempt, he 
fully admitted, required a ‘double dose of caution,’ and he 
emphatically declared that, if an extension of Local Go- 
vernment must necessarily menace the liberties of a single 
member of the loyal minority, or compromise the rights 
of property, he would be no party to it. On the other 
hand, if the analogy of English and Scots legislation were 
not to be followed, mutatis mutandis, if Local Government 
in Ireland were not to be on a thoroughly popular basis, it 
had much better be left alone. Mr. Balfour professed to 
believe that these indispensable conditions of security and 
a wide suffrage might be combined, and begged for a sus 
pension of criticism till his bill should be produced. We 
can but hope that one who has stated the difficulties so 
plainly and so forcibly may be able in some wise to over- 
come them. But we gravely doubt it. And we further 
note that the necessity for the measure is still to show. 





Mr. Gtapstone delivered a couple of speeches in the 
Wirrel Division of Cheshire on Saturday—one political, the 
other not. In the former he touched on one or two of 
Lord Salisbury’s points at Birmingham. He likened the 
Premier's treatment of ‘one man one vote’ to excessive 
deck-loading on a ship. The really important measure 
was so overladen with trifling matters (as women’s suffrage) 
that the vessel was sure to sink. He next attempted 
with the most indifferent success to refute Lord Salis- 
bury’s historical argument. So far from national unity 
being the prevailing tendency, the contrary was the case. 
Spain presented a false analogy, having been consolidated 
four centuries since. As well speak of the Heptarchy in 
England: which, to be sure, is something very like what 
Mr. Gladstone wants to revive. Every wise man wished 
for less centralisation in France. (But does any wise 
Frenchman?) As for the ‘magnificent example’ set by 
Austria, according to Mr. Gladstone, in her treatment of 
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Hungary, ‘twas her poverty and not her will that did con- 
sent. Lord Salisbury’s picture of Ireland under Home 
Rule Mr. Gladstone described as worthy of Bedlam: so 
resolutely does he decline to face the consequences of a 
measure which is ‘infinitely less than’ the colonies have 
obtained, but is still shrouded in darkness. As for his 
other utterance, Mr. Gladstone discoursed in his well- 
known style upon soap and the working-classes : how that 
some people professed to be apprehensive, etc. etc., but 
that he, for his part, etc. etc.: no one sentence that can be 
objected to, but the sum total a consummate effect of 


flattery. 





Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, addressing the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday, advocated the 
issue of one-pound notes by the Bank of England, stating 
that he was no enthusiast for the scheme, but that 
none other had been devised for securing a central 
store of gold. Till the bullion in the Bank exceeded 
twenty-two millions he would leave the Bank Charter 
Act as at present, but when that sum was passed he 
would issue the new notes in the proportion of four 
against gold and one against securities, and when it 
reached thirty millions he would authorise a further issue, 
at a higher rate of interest, irrespective of these propor- 
tions. The scheme presents the opinion of Mr. Goschen 
with characteristic lucidity, but whether it will be adopted 
by the Government or not is another matter. Probably 
the Cabinet will be guided by the manner in which the 
‘ City’ receives the proposal. 





Ir any man have earned the gratitude of the working- 
classes, it is Mr. Broadhurst. Despite his blindness upon 
Home Rule, with his narrow Radicalism, which is yet re- 
spectable, he is one of the few Liberal members who can 
be trusted to keep a clear head and a clear conscience in 
labour matters. He has decided not to vote for a Miners’ 
Kight Hours Bill; wherefore the Notts Miners’ Asso- 
ciation has withdrawn its support, and has asked Mr. 
Arnold Morley in direct terms to provide another candi- 
date. Mr. Morley’s reply may mean anything or nothing. 
He cannot throw overboard an ex-Under-Secretary. He 
does not think that the miners will turn to Mr. Broad- 
hurst’s view. Therefore he hints that from the Liberal 
party ‘the miners can alone expect to secure the legis- 
lation which they desire, and which, if their case is a 
good one, they are sure to obtain.’ True, if ungram- 
matical. Neither the Tories nor Mr. Broadhurst will 
assist an eight hours day, since no good case can be 
made for it ; but the Liberal party will consult expedi- 
ency ; and this is a fair specimen of Gladstonian principle. 
All the same, we trust that the working-classes in general 
will not be misled by such vague promises: and, as for Mr. 
Broadhurst, we had rather see him beaten in a fair fight 
than by the abstention of his own friends. Where the 
Tilletts and the Byleses threaten to break up the Liberal 
vote, every Unionist rejoices, since the split must keep 
one of two mischievous persons out of the House ; but 
with Mr. Broadhurst the case is a little different. He is 
a man to be respected. A Tory were better, no doubt ; 
but he is infinitely preferable to a hack Radical. 





Reicus-Kanz_er von Caprivi has made a statement in 
the Reichstag on the subject of German foreign policy. 
The newspaper gossips find it rather tough fare. He 
had his sneer at the press, and at those who pay regard 
to press rumours and articles. He had read many, 
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and had been never a bit the wiser. This contemptuous 
attitude towards the guides of public opinion has become 
hereditary in Imperial Chancellors ; and it is partly justi- 
fied by the tone and quality of the German press—for 
every country gets the journalists it deserves. It is these 
pestilent newsmongers (says Von Caprivi) who have raised 
an alarm of war. There was no more in the Cronstadt meet- 
ing than in the Peace Congress at Rome ; it was a mere 
friendly handshaking. The ‘ war against two fronts’ is 
just where it was, neither further nor nearer ; and the per- 
sonal intentions of the Czar are the most peaceful in the 
world. France is a little excited ; but then it takes very little 
to excite France, and it will get leave to cool down. The 
understanding with Britain has worked excellently, even 
in Africa. Each country has as much territory as she can 
set her nose to; and Germany has Heligoland besides. 
The more he considers that island and its possibilities, the 
better he is pleased with his bargain. As for the rest, the 
army is an historical institution, and must be kept in good 
repair. Altogether he succeeded in being frank respect- 
ing those things that are already public property, and 
oracular respecting matters of which the public and (per- 
haps) himself are ignorant. The speech has been better 
received abroad than by the press at home: which is 
really no great wonder. 





Tue arbiters in the French miners’ dispute, consisting of 
delegates chosen by the owners and the workmen, have 
pronounced their award, and work was resumed this week. 
By the finding the companies are pledged to see that the 
fluctuations of wages are regulated as little as may be by 
variations in the seams and other such causes (apart from 
the strength and skill exerted by the workmen), and that 
measures be taken to prevent the unfair distribution of 
work. The wages are to be based on the average rate 
for the twelve months preceding the strike of 1889, with 
the two ten per cent. advances since given; and both 
sides are to do their best to promote the passing of the 
Relief and Pension Fund for Miners Bill. On the ques- 
tion of an eight hours day the companies declare that 
they can make no further concession ; and therefore, while 
the miners have accepted the terms, they have not done 
so without a grumble. 





ConTrapicTory accounts are given of the condition of 
Brazil, and of the spirit in which the Rio Grande insur- 
gents received the news of the latest revolution at Rio 
Janeiro. It is affirmed (from official sources) that all is 
peace and unity: the revolted citizens hated only Fonseca 
and his unconstitutional acts; they have no desire to 
sever the bond that unites them to the other Federated 
States. From Argentine and Chilian quarters, on the 
other hand, it is said that the people of Rio Grande resent 
their orders from the capital to reinstate the local gover- 
nors and officials they have displaced, and refuse to lay 
down their arms. The province hangs so loosely to the 
rest of Brazil, and has found the assertion of its right of 
independent action so easy and successful, that secession 
would be no marvel. 





Tuere is like to be more trouble in connection with 
the Newfoundland fisheries. The islanders refuse bait to 
Canadians systematically, and give it free of cost to Ameri- 
cans: wherefore the Dominion Government is urged by the 
fishing interest to put a duty upon the Newfoundlanders’ fish 
and to prohibit them from plying their trade in Canadian 
waters: because the friction is solely on account of the 
Canadian opposition to the proposed reciprocity between 
Newfoundland and the States. Indeed it is said that Mr. 
Abbott has telegraphed an ultimatum to this effect : cer- 
tain it is that his law officers have advised him to contest 
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the legality of Sir William Whiteway’s proceedings, and to 
take the matter before the Privy Council. Relations be- 
tween the colonies have long been approaching this state : 
since the Canadians resent Newfoundland’s independence 
of the Dominion. But there is no reason why so trivial a 
matter should not be settled without delay. 





Mr. Cuapteau has been in Rhode Island, to say things 
about the M‘Kinley Act which cannot be pleasant hearing 
for Americans. In his opinion it has enabled Canada to 
stand alone, whereas she formerly leaned a little on the 
States ; and to close the market to French or British 
goods by accepting such ‘a Chinese piece of legislation’ 
were merely suicidal. It is satisfactory to note that, though 
Mr. Chapleau can play a long game for his own hand, 
he derides annexation, and does not see the necessity 
for reciprocity: howbeit his anxiety to maintain com- 
mercial independence is expressed in terms that err 
in being something too sanguine. None the less the 
Canadian agent at Liverpool has shown cause for antici- 
pating an enormous development in our trade with 
Montreal. The recent regulations of the Dominion 
Government for the cattle trade have diverted many to 
Boston and New York: but between thirty and forty 
millions of eggs have been landed, and the apple trade 
has almost quadrupled since last year; contrasting in 
the number of barrels and in price most favourably with 
the American import. The Government is encouraging 
the development of a systematic trade in butter; and 
Canadian carriage-horses have fetched such prices as to 
encourage the breeders to pay some attention to the 
London market. 





Tue court-martial upon Lieutenant Fremantle, who was 
in command of the, gunboat Plucky when two fishing- 
boats were sunk during her gun practice, has acquitted the 
prisoner because of the deceptive condition of the atmo- 
sphere. The evidence showed that every precaution had 
been taken, and that those who judged from the appear- 
ance of the boats were justified in assuming them to 
be at least six miles off, and consequently out of danger. 
The low haze which hid the hulls is so infrequent and 
deceptive that no one could justify the attachment of 
any blame to an officer for such miscalculation: as 
every one who knows the sea, and especially the south 
coast, is well aware. The official refusal te permit the 
sufferers to be represented by counsel at the board is 
right in the eyes of all except those who are doing their 
best to make out that naval officers naturally and invari- 
ably do their best to slaughter fishermen. But that the 
Admiralty has no desire to burke inquiry is evident from 
the fact that a special investigation into the whole subject 
of firing at sea will shortly be held: whereat any injured 
person will have full opportunity of stating a case. 





In Mr. Fraser-Tytler of Woodhouselee, Professor of 
Conveyancing, the University of Edinburgh loses a cap- 
able and learned professor, while Edinburgh and Mid- 
Lothian are the poorer by a representative citizen and 
most lovable laird. He was a perfect type of the Scots 
country gentleman who is also an excellent man of 
business. At home he was the best of landlords and 
the cheeriest and kindest of hosts—one fond of every 
country sport and full of knowledge of country labour and 
country needs. In his chambers and his bank meetings 
a wise and trustworthy adviser, he was a centre of bright- 
ness and cheerfulness as well. Many in Edinburgh, and 
still more, both poor and rich, in Mid-Lothian, will feel 
their life the poorer and duller because James Tytler is 
no longer with them. 
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THE SCANDAL OF THE ARMY 


UR national excellences, Mark Pattison once said, 
have been of the material, mechanical, practical 
sort ; and with them we have triumphed in competition 
with the world. But we are beginning to find our 
wealth, population, and material too vast for our capa- 
cities of system. Our affairs march, after some fashion : 
but it is by force of resolution and of clumsy good 
sense. A stupid precedent still stands with us for 
method. We are unable to organise our labour-market 
or our commerce, to codify our law, to administer any 
one department on a reasonable principle. Every Act 
of Parliament that is passed is a mass of contradictions. 
We can build durably and quickly, but we have no 
architecture. We can study science, but we have no 
philosophy. All our arts of design have become mere 
copyings from patterns. We have stores and supplies 
of war in profusion, but no commissariat. We have 
brave soldiers and capable officers, but no Army. The 
forces of Empire lie to our hand, but we cannot use 
them. The Briton moves slowly, which is in itself a 
virtue—at least he is no slave to ideas. But, again, 
he refuses at times to move at all. Let him, in cold 
blood and without constraint of circumstance, deal with 
problems of management, and he grows bemused, and 
fattens—doing nothing. Give him practical experience 
—let him feel his way and deal with facts—and he is the 
prince of administrators and organisers. Generals and 
an army have come to us in India to-day as yesterday in 
the Peninsula or in Flanders. The Navy is always, in 
a sense, on active service, and warships are at least 
always efficient. We cannot make our Empire organic, 
we are troubled by the War Office for one and the same 
reason: because of our attention to details and our 
inability to view things as a whole. 

Mr. Arnold Forster is doing good work in The Times. 
Short service and a misdirected parsimony—bad pay 
and no prospects—have destroyed the Army as a trade. 
We are left with sixty odd thousand regular infantry at 
home, of whom forty thousand are, according to the 
doctors, under twenty years old. More than half of 
our recruits are under nineteen. And still, as they come 
to twenty years, the pick of them are shipped to India. 
We spend twenty millions, that is, by the year on the 
provision of ten thousand men to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Such as are kept at home are called an Army, 
which they are not; our real home Army being the 
Reserves. In some of our battalions, as they stand, 
there are eight hundred (out of one thousand) men 
with less than one year’s service. They can neither 
march nor fight, and their officers cannot handle them. 
In time of war, we are told, we may have 350,000 in- 
fantry, of all sorts, in the United Kingdom. Now, the 
Militia, to begin with, is a mere imposture. It exists 
to train officers and men for the line, which is itself a 
nursery for India. It actually has—not only its own 
but—part of the Army Reserve in its ranks. The 
establishment of the Militia is 136,000 men: Mr. 
Arnold Forster estimates its efficient strength at eighteen 
thousand! 'The Yeomanry is useless. The Volunteers 
are practically unofficered. And all these inchoate 
masses, such as they are, remain without cavalry, 
field artillery, transport, or organisation. They are 
good raw material: absolutely nothing more. The 
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proper complement of guns to infantry is five to 
a thousand men. We have (say) five regular bat- 
teries, or thirty guns, to work with our auxiliary 
forces. For the money we expend we should have 
eight army corps. We ambition two; and of these 
the first is a shadow and the second makes no pre- 
tence at existence. Of our twelve thousand cavalry, 
one half is mounted. The French cavalry has more 
horses than it needs: ‘every regiment at the late 
manoeuvres, says Sir Charles Dilke, ‘ brought many 
spare horses of military age into the field... Our troops 
are after their fashion perfect ; but their horses have 
no conception of work ; and their officers have not yet 
settled whether cavalry is for scouting or for shock 
tactics. In one word, the British Army is inefficient. 
And the responsibility therefor rests with our system 
of divided control. 

The supremacy of the War Office results of our con- 
stitutional struggles. But the Commander-in-Chief 
remains the ‘ sole responsible adviser’ to the Secretary 
of State, having executive and administrative control 
over all things military ; while the Adjutant-General, 
his Chief of Staff, has under him all the military 
branches of the Army. We have two departments 
to administer—that is, the War Office and the Horse 
Guards: and two Commanders-in-Chief—of whom the 
Adjutant-General is not the less. It has been the 
custom, in fact, of late, for him and the War Office to 
ignore his official superior. At the same time he is 
sheltered by the nominal responsibility of that superior: 
who, in his turn, can always point to the real head of 
the Army, the Secretary for War. The whole thing 
is a welter of mediocrities. Were we wise, we should 
see that the work of Sir George Chesney and of Sir 
Frederick Roberts in India entitles them to speak with 
authority both there and here. But the need for sweep- 
ing changes at the War Office, of which Sir George 
Chesney has told us, is clamant of itself. The confusion 
in the Army is the outcome of official helplessness, of 
stupid interference, and of sainted irresponsibility. We 
have meddled and muddled in detail, and directed 
nothing. We must learn from Bacon to respect the 
right of inferior places. 

For it is only management that we want. In 
our standards of physique, of mind, and of fighting 
capacity we are still (in spite of conscription) superior 
to foreigners. Nothing that the world has ever seen 
could stand against our soldiery in India. Yet before 
they are picked and nurtured and taught their business, 
the men we secure under the present system are so far 
below our own average that they are unfit to be pitted 
against the manhood of the Continent. Short service 
and voluntary enlistment are an unholy combination. 
Some day, unless we return to our professional soldiers, 
we shall enforce the Ballot Act. The French army, 
men are beginning to see, is practically what our Volun- 
teer force would be if it were properly officered and 
supported by long-service artillery and cavalry. Given 
a sound mind, a sound body, and practised officers, your 
infantry man can be taught his business in six months. 
An enlarged and remodelled Militia, filled by men of 
the physique and intelligence of the Volunteers, ob- 
tained by the gentle conscription which is, after all, our 
national and constitutional system, might make us as 
strong in Europe as God and Sir Frederick have made 
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us on the Afghan frontier. Meanwhile, something of 
practical reform lies, in any case, to our hand. As 
competitors in the labour market, we must lay hands 
on and keep the best men. Wherefore we must offer 
good wages; come out of the Short Service frenzy ; 
and abolish deferred pay. 





CHINA 


HE sudden renewal of alarums, excursions in China 
is both disappointing and suspicious. The dis- 
turbances, which may or may not (most probably not) 
have been directed only against the missionaries, had 
ceased. Indeed, it is curious to note not only how com- 
pletely they had ceased, but how little trace they had 
left ; things of this sort commonly continue to be ap- 
parent during months in letters to T’he Times, reports 
to religious societies, narratives of survivors, and so 
forth. How much of this have we had to substantiate 
those terrible stories of massacre which poured in from 
Southern China? Amazingly little. Not less curious 
is the apathy displayed by the diplomatic body in 
Pekin and by the European Governments they repre- 
sent. Rumours of united action had prevailed for a 
day or two: when everything was, as far as we can 
see, forgotten, and everything seemed tending back to 
quiet. Now, without warning, and from the northern 
side of the Great Wall, come fresh stories of revolt and 
Christian massacre. 

This, as we say, is disappointing, and withal confus- 
ing. It is high time that Her Majesty’s Government, 
which must now have heard from its own agents in China 
—its agents diplomatic, consular, and naval—should 
let Her Majesty’s subjects know if there be danger 
to such of them as happen to be in China, and if so, 
what is to be done in their behalf. It is true that 
the revolt has not directly hurt us. ‘The missionaries 
said to have been murdered are Belgians: but in 
the Far East solidarity is imposed upon the whites 
by a common danger. If Chinese mobs once begin 
to massacre one kind of Christian missionary, they 
will soon proceed to the next, and then to the Euro- 
pean community at large. On the supposition, then, 
that this story of a revolt in the North—of a com- 
pact between the rebels and the local mandarin by 
which the Christians native and foreign were sacrificed, 
and of the horrors which followed the compact—is 
substantially true, it will be both the right and the 
duty of European Governments to act with vigour. 
If the Imperial Government be too feeble to prevent 
such incidents, it is too feeble to be the Government 
of China. If it be lazy enough and mean enough to 
tolerate such conduct as is alleged on the part of its 
mandarins, it must be held responsible. For us the 
first is the more serious issue ; if, as we have pointed 
out from the beginning, China be really breaking up, 
then will there be more work for the ‘ weary Titan,’ and 
that very soon. Supposing we have but to deal with 
the laziness and half-concealed hatred of foreigners of 
the Chinese Government, why, then a little diplomatic 
bambooing and a flavour of gunboat will suffice. But 
in this second case, that Government has already been 
guilty of conduct which calls for a sharp lesson, and 
it must not be allowed to befool the Treaty Powers 


any longer. The missionaries who wander beyond the 
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Treaty Ports may be a nuisance: and for our part we 
should be inclined to lend a very favourable ear to the 
Chinese Government if it asked to have them restrained. 
But to suffer the Chinese Government to promise to 
protect, and then allow it to leave the said missionaries 
to murder, rape, and torture at the hands of mobs that, 
as we must insist, were on our part equally imbecile 
and base. 


THE RIGHT HON. CANDIDE, M.P. 
Wwe the most of men faith is stablished upon 


the sliding sands of inclination. Whatever is 
pleasant and of a goodly seeming, argues the optimist, 
needs must be true. Deaf to the voice of history and 
experience, the Democrat will have it that the human 
race is marching by the path of progress to complete 
and irresistible perfection. On the one hand Mr. 
Howells proclaims that literature is ‘ going ahead ’— 
that Miss Murfree (for instance) is a greater than 
Shakespeare because she was nurtured under more ‘ad- 
vanced’ conditions ; on the other the social philosopher, 
glib and oily, offers you the newest thing in panaceas, 
or volunteers to evolve you a fire-new millennium from 
the vacuum of his brain. So soothing indeed is the 
doctrine of Perfectibility that it is the best beloved of 
popular errors; and Mr. Balfour was happily inspired 
when in his Rectorial address at Glasgow he called 
Nature, history, and politics to witness that the law of 
progress was but a delusion of the sciolist. The First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury is not of those who prefer the 
fool’s paradise to the philosopher's tub. It is not his 
to gloss over awkward facts or to evade logical conclu- 
sions: and his Glasgow oration was distinguished by a 
resolute candour which the sentimentalist has already 
denounced as pessimism. 

The world has no assured hope of progress: such was 
the burden of his song. Search the page of history as 
you will, and you shall discover no general law. De- 
cadence succeeds prosperity: inevitably indeed, but with- 
out measure or rhythm. One State—as the Athens of 
the fifth century—springs fully-armed from the womb 
of time, and withers of eld before its first youth should 
be spent: another comes painfully to maturity and 
prolongs an inglorious age to imbecility. But no con- 
sistent tendency towards perfection is discernible, and 
Nature confirms the witness of history. When primi- 
tive man fought with the elements for his life, the fit- 
test alone survived ; and the slaughter of the many was 
the necessary prelude to the efficiency of the few. But 
philanthropy has transformed the unfittest into a hero, 
while medical science contrives that the weakling shall 





live to sow the seeds of disease : so that the race decays 
from civilisation. Some there are who believe ‘ that 
the efforts of a community may be as immediately 
directed to the work of promoting progress as the 
efforts of a navvy to the work of raising a weight. 
With the easy assurance of dogmatism they would 
decide the most complex of problems off-hand. ‘ Con- 
sider, says Mr. Balfour, ‘the case of Art. Mr. 
Spencer cherishes the belief that his “ fully-evolved ” 
man will spend much more time in asthetic enjoy- 
ment than our toil-worn generation is able to do. 
I hope he may. But what art is he going to enjoy? 
Leisure and fashion will produce audiences and specta- 
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tors. We know of nothing that will produce musicians 
or painters.” ‘There’s the rub. The philosopher, were 
the world machine-made, might settle all things from 
the depths of his elbow-chair. And yet perplexing 
factors will straggle into the equation. On paper you 
might devise a leisured community eager to see, hear, 
and taste ; but how if the magician’s wand be lacking 
which should create you this new world of food for the 
senses? What then, but that your beautiful scheme 
expires in academic dishonour. That is to say, the 
human race wanders aimless as a vagrant child, now for- 
ward, and now back. Its past aberrations may be ob- 
served, but the subtlest reformer is powerless to mould 
or modify the future, and the honest man can only ac- 
cept the facts as he finds them, and refrain—as an honest 
man must—from wild theories and wilder hopes. 

But it is to sociology and politics that the charlatan 
most often looks for salvation immediate and engine- 
turned. ‘ Progress,’ he says, ‘ means reform, and reform 
means an alteration of the Constitution... Be it said 
to Mr. Balfour’s honour that, though a politician, he 
has accurately gauged the limitations of his profession. 
He holds that political action must ever be negative 
rather than positive, that sociology is, and must still 
continue to be, an empirical science. The considera- 
tions which enter into the meanest political question 
are so manifold and complicated as to baffle the astutest 
investigator. ‘An acquaintance with the laws of Nature’ 
—we quote from Mr. Balfour—‘ does not always, nor 
even commonly, carry with it the means of controlling 
them. Knowledge is seldom power.’ These truths 
might well impose the reality of modesty upon the 
political adventurer, who still believes that by an 
obvious buttress of argument he can make his position 
impregnable. But a community founded on argument 
would cease immediately to exist. ‘ Nature nor the en- 
gagement of words,’ says Bacon, ‘ are not so forcible as 
customs.’ And Mr. Balfour only gives this noble truth 
a modern guise when he asserts that ‘society is founded 
on feelings and beliefs, and by the customs and codes 
by which the feelings and beliefs are fixed and rendered 
stable.” That is to say, it were no whit less impious to 
disregard the established order than to enter into a 
conflict with Nature. To tinker is never to improve. 
Progress may not be wooed to any purpose at all. If 
she condescend to smile, the world is happier for her 
condescension. But heredity and governance are power- 
less to coerce advancement. 

Such is the substance of Mr. Balfour's philosophy, 
which, is, in effect, a condemnation of fads, dogmas, 
and superstitions. Its dominant note is optimism ; 
because he who listens to it will prefer facts to ideas, 
neither closing his eyes to the wayward variety of men 
nor exaggerating the influence of reason and reform. 
A more eloquent incentive to action it were hard to 
find. Once you realise that the sudden conversion of 
men or States is no longer possible, that laws are power- 
less suddenly to regenerate mankind, and you will under- 
stand that it is at least profitable to ‘improve your 
environment.’ ‘ J/ faut cultiver son jardin, quoth Can- 
dide, and the dictum might well have served Mr. Bal- 
four for a text. Though we are powerless to further 
the progress or check the deterioration of our kind, we 
may yet remember that the most valuable knowledge 
is a consciousness of what is impracticable. 
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AFTER EAST DORSET 


T was a winter's afternoon, 
The Spouter’s work was done, 
And he before a public-house 
(‘Twas called ‘The Rising Sun’) 
Talked to a man he’d often seen 
Whose eye (to him) looked full of green. 


‘Them Tory thieves, the Spouter cried, 
‘Them Dorset plutocrats ! "— 

And then he told a wondrous tale 

Of * blacklegs’ and of ‘ rats” : 

* But still, he said, ‘as you can see, 
We've won a moral victory.’ 


‘Our leaders stumped the villages, 
Likewise the country-side, 

With letters from the Grand Old Man— 
Which he’s Britannia’s pride ! 

And when he writes it’s got to be 

A bloomin’ moral victory. 


- And hall on ‘um ‘Il praise the cove 
Wot such a fight did win.’ . 
* But what, sir, do you make of it ?” 
The quiet man put in. 

* Wot do I make of it ?” said he, 

* Why, it’s a moral victory ! 


*And O! it is a joyful thing 

‘Yo think we “ve bin and won 

A hout-an’-outer, so we ‘ave, 

And sloped it with the bun.’ 

‘ But,’ says the other man, says he, 
‘What is a moral victory ?” 


The Spouter spat—the Spouter swore : 
‘ My sainted sister Sal ! 

You read your Daily Noose, quoth he, 
‘ And likewise your Pall Mall, 

And then you'll know as well as me 
When it’s a moral victory !” 


UPPER BURMAH 


HE subjugation of Lord Dufferin’s addition to the 
Indian Empire is proving a tough job. Peace 
herself has scarce brought plenty in her train, and 
famine stalks the land though dacoity be extinct. The 
truth is, both Man and Nature have conspired against 
us ; and not more unexpected than the present visitation 
of drought has been the resistance of Bo-shway’s bands 
in the interior, and of Chins and Shans on the marches. 
The Tsawbwa of Wuntho proved a somewhat contemp- 
tible opponent, but not so the Thettah tribes ; and it 
is a curious instance of journalistic caprice that their 
repulse of a Goorkha detachment should have passed 
unnoted, while oceans of ink and torrents of verbiage 
were sluiced over Manipur. Even now the position is, 
that the Viceroy is sure of the lowlands, but the marches 
are uncontrolled. Hence the questions, ably argued in 
The Times of Monday last: Does the rate of progress 
suffice? Would not a readier outlay be productive 
in the end of cheaper government ? 
If Burmah stood alone there can be no doubt that 


the alternative were right and wise. Be it remem- 
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bered that what Lord Dufferin annexed was nota well- 
ordered native State (as Hyderabad, for instance) but a 
people impoverished by a generation of despotism and 
anarchy, whose roads had turned bullock-tracks, their 
navigable rivers morasses, their irrigation works beds 
of sand. Clearly the land cries aloud for capital, and 
whence can it come except from India? ‘The resources 
of the province itself are wholly inadequate : the ori- 
ginal estimate—that ten years must elapse before it 
paid—having already been stretched to fifteen, while 
the famine must delay the equilibrium still further. Yet 
without railway, highway, and canal, not only must the 
Hunger Devil be ever on the swoop, but trade must go 
undeveloped, and there can be no outlet for the wealth 
of jute, rubber, and amber in which the northern dis- 
tricts abound. In short, both thrift and commerce point 
in the same direction. And just as the elements of wel- 
fare are all knit and bound together, so are considera- 
tions of military and police. One of the many merits 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s administration has been 
the promptitude with which he has replaced his regu- 
lars by a body of constabulary—a force at once less 
costly and better fitted to the work in hand. But an 
essential feature in the utility of his companies of 
Goorkhas, Sikhs, and Rajputs is that their communi- 
cations should be easy and open. In a land where 
dacoity is a recognised profession, a check at a broken 
bridge may mean an ambush, and thereafter the de- 
spatch of a punitive expedition five or six hundred 
strong. The conclusion, then, is that in Burmah, as 
elsewhere, wisdom in annas is foolishness in 
and, though the Indian Government may 
hesitate to fling away good 


rupees ; 
reasonably 
money 


y upon a province 
which already bleeds the Treasury to the extent of a 
and a-half sterling, it is plain that here the 
model to imitate is Dalhousie in the Punjab and not 


Dalhousie at Rangoon. 


million 


And the expediency of a forward policy in finance 
appears to be confirmed, if Burmah be regarded from 
without. It is a fact—as yet unrecognised—that our 
dependency marches with the dependencies of other 
Powers: as Tonquin, which is French, as Yunnan, 
Hence the necessity of a prompt de- 
limitation of frontier, so that in case of raiding and 
counter-foraying the responsibility may promptly be 
laid at the right door. 


which is Chinese. 


Over against China, in parti- 
cular, are certain hillmen with a bloody past—the 
Katchins, namely—whose weakness for caravans is so 
inveterate that, however undesirable as subjects, they 
cannot be left independent. The sooner limits are de- 
fined and villages policed the better, for already their 
forays have compelled the mandarins to establish out- 
posts on very debatable ground. Indeed, a Boundary 
Commission is no less wanted in the plateaux behind 
Bhamo than in the Pamirs. For, however serious our 
grievances with China from anti-missionary riots on 
the sea-board, we cannot afford to quarrel with her on 
the side of Upper Burmah. 
Wolseley among them—who hold that the Mongol 
may presently be set a-going in his millions, to the 
submersion of the East, if not of Europe itself. The 
peril seems somewhat fanciful: such an advance must 


There are those—Lord 


pass by deserts wherein the nomads would die like 
flies, and through defiles which a Hotchkiss gun, with 
(as Gordon said) a slave-boy at the handle, would 
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speedily barricade with dead. But the_hostility of 
‘Pekin is by no means to be underrated, whether ex- 
pressed in regular warfare or the operations of ‘ Black 
Flags.’ Just now there is an invasion of Chinese into 
Burmah, but the invaders are peaceful merchants and 
labourers who intermarry with the native women, and 
form the most industrious class of the community. 
Substitute therefor an entrance v? et armis, such as a 
series of Katchin devilries may very possibly provoke, 
and ..! ‘To improve the topic were the merest waste 
of words. Enough that the removal of protests for 
attack is the more necessary in that China is particu- 
larly uneasy, and that Upper Burmah is really a most 
tempting objective. 





*‘ AUTHORS’ RIGHTS’ 

| oe a correspondence in T’he Bookman it appears 

that the British Author is concerning himself 
bitterly with the twin reflections: Is he or is he not as 
good a man as the Lord Mayor? And, if he be, is not 
he also eligible for a title? The question, being one of 
singular moment and propriety, has stirred him to the 
depths of his being : with the result—as when the Prince 
of Denmark, in the person of Mr. Waldengarver, put a 
certain problem to the gallery—that ‘some have said 
Yes, and some have said No, and some have said Toss 
up for it... Mrs. Oliphant is understood to have recom- 
mended Mr. Rudyard Kipling for the Star of India, 
and to have suggested on the same occasion that Sir 
Edwin Arnold, well known for his contributions to the 
body of English poetry— 

‘ What’s best 

Of all Kyéto’s geishas will be there, 

With Nara’s Kéto-player; Takeji 

To beat the drum ; O Yuki San’s the boy,’ 
as he writes in the current Contemporary—should be 
exalted to the peerage. We dare say that neither 
Sir Edwin himself, nor Major Pond, who appears to 
edit The Sir Edwin Arnold Bulletin, and who is, in 
fact, Sir Edwin’s agent in advance, would object to the 
proceeding. But Mrs. Oliphant, distinguished writer 
though she be, is not a body of opinion ; and Mr. 
Hardy—who doesn’t see how it could be done—is far 
more practical than she. Mr. Lecky wants ‘a litera- 
ture moving quite independently of Government favour’; 
Professor Tyndall opines, like the sensible man he is, 
that the person of merit would stand no chance in 
competition with the thick-skinned, supple-tongued 
knave; Professor Max Miiller holds that it is ‘a dis- 
grace to any country not to recognise literary merit’ ; 
Mr. Besant is open to a marquisate, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang is not. ‘There for the present the matter rests. 
Of the poet of The Light of Asia it is recorded that 
he has expressed his verdict in a luminous and con- 
vincing couplet : 

‘Om! Om! Pyjamahs! Nay: not so! Golang ? 
Shoéjis and samisens? True, but O the Wang’ ; 
while another minstrel (not to be named in these pages 
without fear) has spoken, in his accustomed metre, still 

more decidedly : 


‘What, a Dook? me a Dook.in Belgravia, where the 


countesses have their price, 
And the dust of the Brussels carpets is heavy with 
gilded vice, 
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And they look on the poor street-walker as a thing they 
kennot trust ?— 
It’s a blow, old pal, it’s a blow, but—O Gord !—if I 


must, I must /’ 


But—these testimonies notwithstanding—the debate 
is but begun ; and in the absence of Fleet Street and 
Mr. Grant Allen generally, it were dangerous to de- 
cide which way the balance leans. 

It were better, no doubt, for the British author to 
go on with his work meanwhile, and to cease from won- 
dering whether he would or would not accept a title if 
a title were offered him. ‘True, such a decoration was 
not good enough for Dickens and Thackeray and Car- 
lyle ; but all these could afford to do without it, while 
as for the Laureate, it is at least arguable that it was 
the Lord of Land and not the poet who accepted a 
peerage, and that if Mr. Alfred Tennyson had not 
been rich in the world’s goods as in the promise of 
immortality, there had been no Baron Tennyson to 
cheer us now. In the present discussion one notes the 
absence of Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Froude, Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Coventry Patmore, and 
other ‘makers’ of distinction; but it is presumed 
that these, being men of letters, whose work is itself 
their best reward, are not sufficiently interested in 
the question to put themselves in a pucker about it, 
one way or another. That they would stand a better 
chance, if the worst came to the worst and the author 
were declared a fit and proper subject for such alms in 
the shape of knighthoods and baronetcies as is going 
—that is beside the point. They know all that, no 
doubt ; but apparently they don’t care three straws 
about it. They are content to do their work—(to the 
artist there is no such delight in life)—and, having done 
it, they have the consciousness that it is their best, with 
the hope and the vision of doing better next time. And 
that is enough for them. 

In truth, this clamour for superfluous recognition is a 
sign of the times. There are no privates in the American 
army, we are told, because they are all colonels. It 
looks as if there were presently to be no English men 
of letters: for the simple reason that they will all—or 
nearly all—be persons of quality. It would make no 
difference, of course: Lord Kirriemuir would write no 
better than Mr. J. M. Barrie (who, to be sure, takes 
no hand in this game) has written. A novel signed 
‘Walter Besant’ would read as well—and sell as well— 
as a novel by the Earl of Rice. The verse of Viscount 
Gorbals (‘the Byron of the Sautmarket*) were never a 
whit less cankered and less silly than the verse of Mr. 
Thomas Maitland hath ever been. And so with the 
rest. Whence it would seem that the present agitation 
is not serious: that, in fact, the British Author is 
jealous of the British Actor, and would do anything in 
the world for a little excitement. 





FORTY IRELANDS 


TYVHE success in East Dorset is proof positive that 

there is every possibility of checking the Glad- 
stonian attack upon the counties. In some respects, 
however, it is not so useful as the defeat at South 
Molton, which has but to be rightly utilised to be an 
occasion for gratitude to every patriotic Englishman. 
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For one thing, it has been a means of publishing 
as wicked a conspiracy as ever was countenanced 
by so-called statesmen: the design, to wit, of Par- 
nellising every Welsh and English shire. That the 
agivtion differs in certain essentials from the Irish 
variety—that landlords have not been shot and cattle 
maimed—is due not to the agitators but to the mate- 
rial on which they had to work. For, in so far as 
the Irish agitation was a dishonest attempt upon the 
land, and in so far as it was an affair between self- 
seeking demagogues of the one part and a body of 
dupes and gulls of the other, it is being exactly 
paralleled by the English movement—a movement, be 
it noted, in the interest of Mr. Gladstone ; a move- 
ment, too, for whose leadership Sir William Harcourt 
and Mr. John Morley are rivals. The loss of a seat 
was little enough to pay for bringing so monstrous a 
device into full daylight. For now the thing is clear 
as the sun at noon. First of all, we had that astonish- 
ing letter from Sir William Harcourt, then Lord Salis- 
bury’s admirable and serious speech, and then Mr. 
Balfour's remarkable discourse at Huddersfield ; and 
now the conference in which Mr. Gladstone is to take 
a leading part is scarce needed to rouse the constituen- 
cies to a just and lively apprehension of what is really 
meant by the ‘ Battle of the Counties.” And to believe 
for one instant that the nefarious design, once it is 
known for what it is, will sueceed—this were indeed 
to despair of Britain. The sole hope of the Glad- 
stonians lay in the curious apathy and indifference with 
which their early operations were regarded by all but 
the vigilant and instructed few. 

Were Sir William Harcourt’s the only statement of 
Radical aims we have, those aims would still be alarm. 
ing enough; but it is notorious that Sir William is 
like the austere man who reaped where others had 
sown, and that he has done his best to impart a 
plausible and moderate air to the work of rousing the 
rural districts. The game began in the thick of the 
Irish controversy ; but the Home Rule van and the 
lecturer's magic-lantern proved a barren failure, in 
so far as they were meant to make converts to Separa- 
tism. Hodge in the lump persisted in taking these 
thrilling exhibitions precisely as he would take a single- 
combat at a penny gaff—as the only form of Parish 
Circus, that is, of which he could dispose. It is safe to 
say, indeed, that of all the county bye-elections under 
the present Parliament not one has been fought on the 
question of the Union. For good or for ill, the plough- 
man is deeply interested in the state of the parish pump 
and not a whit in the integrity of the Empire. The 
magical word that unlocks his heart is ‘land.’ *‘ Come, 
said Captain Blackbeard to his messmates, ‘let us make 
a little hell of our own, and try how long we can bear it’ : 
and in the shires the agitators seem to have thought 
precisely as Blackbeard thought—if they did not say 
the same that Blackbeard said. Unfortunately much 
trouble and discontent lay ready to their hand. It was 
nothing that the depletion of the districts was largely 
an effect of their favourite specific, Free Trade : nothing 
that it was a result of inevitable changes, partly in 
rustic manners and partly in agricultural methods. 
Enough that here was discontent, the stock-in-trade of 





the political quack: for what so easy as to give it a 
name and a patent cure? If the Connaught peasant 
had been taught to believe that the curse of rent was 
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incidental to the Union, why not seduce the East 
Anglian bumpkin? The literal repetition of Irish 
history was impossible ; but to adapt from it was not. 
The character of English agriculture differs essentially 
from that of agriculture in Ireland. There was a mul- 
titude of small tenants to be dealt withal ; there were 
rents and evictions to help the agitator to a text. But 
of late the English farmers, once the backbone of the 
Liberal Party, have drifted to the other side. Gene- 
rally speaking they are men with capital at stake. Be- 
sides, in years of depression landlords have dealt liber- 
ally with them; and none could ask on their behalf 
for such a legislative readjustment of rent as we have 
seen le bas. Again, they form a class, intelligent, 
educated, perfectly alive to the true causes of the 
decay of farming. Whence it comes to pass that 
the Variety Programme includes no ‘ turn’ for them. 
But the labourer was ready-made to the agitator’s 
hand. He is numerous enough to swamp his em- 
ployer at the polls; having no experience of politics, 
he has a mighty appetite for promises ; he has nothing 
to lose, and his risk by revolution is zero ; plainly, 
therefore, he is tool et praterca nil. Arch and Co., 
the Dissenting Minister, the brood of Henry George, 
a hundred agencies for the inculcation of discontent 
and the dissemination of hate and malice—all these, 
with the paid Gladstonian agents, have been poisoning 
his mind. And he has. been persuaded that it would 
be worse than wicked—that it were even suicidal— 
not to vote for the kind, good gentlemen who offer 
him so many and so great advantages. This—as 
Mr. Balfour has seen—is the work of the lecturer 
ambulant, who hopes to be in Parliament as soon 
as a generous Government shall do for him and his like 
what the American-Irish have done for the profes- 
sional Home Ruler. But the creature must live, and he 
is less culpable than his chiefs and wirepullers ; for these 
are conscious that what they say and do will be criti- 
cised, and—as Mr. Balfour has also seen—they have 
devised a means of utilising his pernicious results with- 
out committing themselves. ‘ Give them Parish Coun- 
cils, say the rival Majesties of Brentford, at a wink 
from the man Schnadhorst; and to the public, sotto 
voce, ‘It will amuse them, and it can’t hurt you!’ And 
instantly the cry of ‘Home Rule for the Village’ is 
passed from hamlet to hamlet; and recommendations 
very different from any that they dare to use upon the 
platform go with it. 

Yes: even as Irish Home Rule has been used as a 
stalking-horse for agrarian plunder, so this innocent 
institution is described to the bumpkin as a means to 
satisfy his utmost greed. That Mr. Gladstone and his 
lieges have any sort of belief in it is merely incredible ; 
but they are badly in want of a bribe, and it serves 
the turn to connive in the mendacity of their underlings. 
That is all, perhaps; but it will do. The Irish agitation 
has shown that to a question of this kind there is no 
finality. Of course the nostrum does not deal with 
the cause of disease: apply it, and you shall rather 
heighten than appease. In sober truth, the experi- 
ment is an essay in unpatriotism. Plainly put, the 
question is: Whether a body of desperate office-hunters 
shall or shall not be allowed, for the mere sake of oust- 
ing its opponents, to create some forty Irelands more ? 
And any event which forces the British electorate to 
realise that odious fact is a thing for gratitude. 
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A NATIONAL DISGRACE 
HAT Mr. Whistler's famous Portrait of My Mother 


should have been purchased for the Luxembourg 
is to France’s honour and to England’s shame. Yet 
we would not for a moment regret that what is perhaps 
the greatest portrait of the century has found a per- 
manent home in Paris. Why should London possess a 
treasure she has always affected to despise? Our own 
Academy, ever more kindly interested in the parochial 
intrigue than in the cause of that art which it pretends 
to foster, has wisely abstained from recognising the 
existence of the one great artist who for twenty years 
has lived in our midst. The very picture in whose pos- 
session France is now the richer only secured a bit of 
wall at Burlington House because the Hanging Commit- 
tee of the year was intimidated by Sir William Boxall’s 
threat of resignawon. When in 1877 Mr. Ruskin was 
inspired to denounce Mr. Whistler's ‘ ill-educated con- 
ceit, and to reprove Sir Coutts Lindsay for admitting 
his work into the Grosvenor Gallery, this same portrait 
was hung upon the wall. Now that France has paid 
Mr. Whistler an unprecedented honour, it is pleasant 
to recall that some thirteen years ago Mr. Frith, the 
author of a Railway Station, a Derby Day, and the 
Road to Ruin, declared upon oath that he had seen 
Mr. Whistler’s pictures—among them was this Portrait 
of My Mother—and that ‘in his opinion they were not 
serious works of art.’ True, Mr. Frith’s opinion is not 
supremely valuable, but Mr. Ruskin held it sufficient to 
support a scurrilous libel, and doubtless it carried no less 
weight than the evidence of Mr. Tom Taylor, ‘ Poor 
Law Commissioner and Editor of Punch. Let it be also 
remembered that Mr. Burne-Jones, though he was glib 
as an auctioneer to discuss the money-value of a brother- 
painter's work, had not a single word of praise to be- 
stow upon this portrait—which is now set far beyond 
the reach of his approval. 

If France may be congratulated upon the acquisition 
of a noble piece of art, so, too, Mr. Whistler deserves 
our felicitations upon an act of public recognition. 
Argument is powerless to silence the idle clamour of 
intelligent critics. For years it has been the merry prac- 
tice of Brixton and Peckham, in which classic suburbs 
the works of Mr. Ruskin are still a gospel, to crack their 
clever jokes at Mr. Whistler's expense. And the gentle- 
men of the press, who take their orders from over the 
water, have not lurked far behind their patrons. But 
even the critics understand that it is not the practice of 
France to permit the flinging of ‘ pots of paint in her 
face’ ; and now that the portrait which the master-artist 
of a Derby Day does not consider ‘serious’ hangs 
in the Luxembourg, it may be hoped that even they 
will repent in sackcloth and ashes. That Mr. Ruskin’s 
judgment should once again be thus absolutely dis- 
credited can surprise neither himself nor his admirers. 
It was inevitable that a Nemesis should overtake the 


‘man of letters who could never distinguish art from 


ethics, and the many rebuffs encountered of late must 
needs have hardened him against attack. Yet it is 
well for the People to understand that the painter in 
whom its prophet could see naught but ill-educated 
conceit and Cockney impudence has won appreciation 


in the very capital of Art. 


To ourselves it is a national disgrace. London was 
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robbed of the Whistlerian Carlyle because a certain 
antiquary, being confronted with that masterpiece, was 
moved to deplore the decay of painting. We have lost 
another noble piece of work, because the horizon of 
the Academy is bounded by the walls of Burlington 
House. That the British Government is not empowered 
to purchase works of art is an idle excuse. The Chan- 
trey Fund, were it not eaten up in the purchase of 
chaste Calderons and truculent Herkomers, would be 
available: but in that ‘gallery of great seclusion’ you 
shall see no Whistlers. Of course the walls are ablaze 
with Joseph Clarks, they shine with the brilliant can- 
vases of Yeames and Hilton: and wherefore should 
man complain? Moreover, the Academy wears the 
burden of its responsibility ‘ lightly like a flower.” It 
has made a collection which would dishonour a pro- 
vincial grocer, and it permits the few poor masterpieces 
painted in London to find asylum in foreign parts. 





MUCH CRY AND LITTLE WOOL 


HE School Board Elections have come and gone ; 
and the party that professes to follow the leader- 

ship of Mr. Diggle has obtained a considerable majority. 
But, so far as the point immediately at issue is con- 
cerned, to what does this anti-Progressive victory 
amount? Precisely nothing: not even, it may be, the 
assurance that the public funds will henceforth be care- 
fully considered and thriftily disbursed. Incidentally, 
as bearing on Imperial politics, the election is signifi- 
cant. In the main it was fought on purely party lines ; 
the Liberal newspapers and Liberal organisations backed 
the Progressive candidates ; the Tory newspapers and 
Tory organisations backed the Diggleites ; so that the 
triumph of the Diggleites is, so far as it goes, the triumph 
of London Toryism, and may be fairly taken as fore- 
shadowing what is likely to happen at the County 
Council elections in the spring, and at the Parliamentary 
elections—when they shall come. To this extent, then, 
London Tories have a right to be jnbilant, and London 
Liberals a reason for depression. For the rest, it were 
better that both were silent. For the election, in reality 
a party contest, was nominally fought on the issue of 
Economy versus Extravagance. The party of Economy 
has won; but it will be interesting to know exactly 
where the economy is to come in. 

The plain truth is this: that, whether Diggleites or 
Progressives be in, School Board expenditure must go on 
increasing as the population increases, and as the stan- 
dard of the community is raised. There is no help for 
it. The Diggleites may declare for thrift, but in 
practice they will not dare—they will not even wish— 
to diminish the efficiency of the great machine they have 
to administer by seriously cutting down expenditure. 
The nation has undertaken the elementary education of 
the masses, and it must see the business through. Use- 
less expenditure must be denounced and avoided, as 
in any other public work ; but there it ends. And if 
on the question of economy the fuss made over these 
Elections seem rather farcical, on other questions it 
is to be regretted that the London electorate and the 
country generally show such an apathy. It is not 
with the cost but with the quality of public elemen- 
tary education that we should quarrel. For on that 
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point turns the answer to the question, Does the 
nation get value for its money? At present it does not. 
It spends many millions a-year, and it only succeeds 
in turning out great masses of mechanically moulded 
stuff. True, the children know their A B C; but, apart 
from that, they are little better than if they had never 
been to school at all. Now, it is absolutely unprofit- 
able to the nation to go on converting thick-headed 
artisans into thick-headed clerks, or teaching the ’Arries 
of Whitechapel just enough of the English alphabet 
to enable them to read the sporting telegrams in Fleet 
Street. No: if the nation must charge itself with the 
cost of educating the children of the masses, it must 
educate them in such a way that they will become more 
—and not less—useful and desirable than their parents. 
And in the first place it must teach them how to be- 
have. That is not done in the London Board Schools. 
Far from it, indeed. The complaint is universal that the 
London larrikin is worse mannered and more offensive 
than his fathers. The reason is simple. When school- 
ing was voluntary the parent was willing to allow the 
school authorities who took charge of his child to apply 
such discipline as they thought necessary. Now that 
schooling is compulsory, tender-hearted magistrates 
have exaggerated the parent’s property in his child 
till it has become almost impossible for the teacher to 
punish. A middle-class father sends his son to an ex- 
pensive school ; and the boy, if he misbehave himself 
seriously, is duly flogged. But the cuticle of the Lon- 
don urchin is literally sacred. He may behave like a 
beast before the whole class ; he may fling a slate at his 
teacher ; he may use the filthiest language: but he can 
only be punished by such a roundabout process that it 
secures him practical immunity. 

That is the first and the most vital matter for cor- 
rection. The next is like to it: the teacher has at pre- 
sent no inducement to train his pupils in the common 
courtesies of manner and behaviour. These are not 
‘code subjects.’ In the eyes of Whitehall it is vastly 
more important that a boy should be able to spell ‘ipe- 
cacuanha’ than that he should be taught to make way 
for a woman or for his elders. Nor, again, is physical 
training a ‘code subject.’ ‘Now, arithmetic is all very 
well in its way, and so is spelling; but it is of far 
greater moment to the nation that the children of our 
big towns should be trained to be strong in body and 
expert with their limbs than that they should be able 
to tell offhand the square root of 256. And in the 
same way the acquirement of a skilled handicraft is 
better and more profitable than the learning by rote 
of Hamlet's soliloquy. Nor dot hese things—all moral, 
physical, technical education—preclude the purely cere- 
bral instruction now imparted. On the contrary, a 
child trained to obedience and to the healthy use of his 
body will more readily learn and more quickly profit by 
such book-learning as is put before him. 

The real lesson, then, of the elections is the need for 
—not a niggardly School Board but—an intelligent 
Education Department. It is not the Administration 
which needs recasting: it is the Code. The nation is 
committed to an expenditure which cannot appreciably 
diminish. In return it has a right to demand that 
the effect of its millions shall be visible in the increased 
manliness, gentleness, and intelligent accomplishment 
of each successive generation of its children. 


{December 5, 1898. 


MODERN MEN 


DR. RICHARD GARNETT 


| the‘ wisdom of the ancients, Time reconciles to all 

things: yet are there changes which Time himself 
can never divest of incongruity. To those whose fate— 
or need, or duty—it was to frequent the Reading-Room 
between °75 and ’85, the place can never wear quite 
the same aspect. For its superintendent once was Dr. 
Richard Garnett ; and now it knows him no more ; and it 
is impossible to believe in the existence of another human 
being so exquisitely fitted to the work. He seemed the 
very Genius of the place. He was a more intimate part 
of the Museum than the Elgin Marbles or the Portland 
Vase. He was? He is so still! He is not gone but 
translated. And still the old-fashioned reader refuses to 
be comforted. He looks in vain for the slight, stooping 
figure in rusty black, the quick, shuffling walk, the ab- 
stracted look, the charming and surprising smile. Yes: and 
he misses still more the prodigious learning and that per- 
fect courtesy which made it accessible to all. The puzzled 
hack, the girl copyist, the silly elderly spinster—these 
had but one counsellor and guide: they turned to him in 
every difficulty, and they found him ever sympathetic, ever 
prodigal of aid. To others it may have seemed that they 
and their kind had far too much of a busy and active 
life ; but it was not so to him, or, if he thought it, he 
showed it—never! As you watched him, you remembered 
that Charity suffereth all things. That was Dr. Garnett’s 
high conception of his office. 

He is so thoroughly identified with the Museum, it is 
with a certain astonishment you learn that he was not 
born within its precincts. Yet he came to it (from the 
city of Johnson’s youth) at three years old, when his 
father succeeded Carey, translator of Dante, as Assis- 
tant Keeper of the Printed Books. The elder Garnett 
was a clerk in holy orders, and a scholar of wide and 
varied accomplishment (neither father nor son was ever 
at a university: which thing were impossible in any 
country whose social institutions are less oddly arranged) ; 
and the younger took service in the Department of 
Printed Books at sixteen. In one position or another he 
has remained there ever since. He has written a great 
deal ; and to look up his work is to see how the Museum 
has not only filled his life but absorbed his individuality 
as well. He has done a reasonable quantity of verse, and 
the verse is sometimes poetry. His earliest work—a book 
of rhymes called Primu/a—was published as far back as 
1858 ; and some things therein—The Violet to the Night- 
ingale, Waking, The Siren Epilogue: much tender and 
beautiful thought expressed with true felicity—are very 
good indeed. The performance is much, the promise is 
more: it must have seemed that here was possibly a new 
poet. But ’58 is three-and-thirty years ago; and the 
promise is yet to fulfil. This May brings on no harvest 
—it rather reverts to February. There is a great deal 
about Jo in Egypt and Iphigenia in Delphi; certain num- 
bers from the Anthology and select passages from Homer 
are very prettily turned indeed ; there is a collection of 
Poems from the German of which you must say the same ; 
but such work is merely recreative, the outcome of an 
elegant and lettered ease. In prose, too, Dr. Garnett 
is rather the careful editor, the graceful critic, the sym- 
pathetic biographer, than the original thinker. Thus, he 
has selected and annotated bits of Coleridge, De Quincey, 
Coventry Patmore, Lowell. Making a special study of 
Shelley, he discovered some hitherto unpublished verse, 
and in his (privately printed) Shelley and Lord Beacons- 
field he achieved an estimate—just, novel, even profound— 
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—of the extent to which the statesman was influenced by 
the poet. To the oddly assorted ‘Great Writers’ Series 
he has contributed biographies of Milton, Emerson, and 
Carlyle: each is an elegant compendium of facts that are 
not recondite; and in each the criticism is sound yet 
nice, in each you see the subject from a novel and useful 
point of view. Better than these, however, is the work 
he has done for cyclopedias, and especially the lives he 
has written for the Dictionary of National Biography. The 
scorner (at ease in his elbow-chair) may ask what such 
things have to do with literature. But just as certain 
poets sing best behind the wires of the sonnet, so do 
certain writers of prose work best within the bars of 
the encyclopedia. Dr. Garnett seems one of these. In 
his Dictionary contributions his thought is more exact, his 
style at once more vigorous and more graceful, his criti- 
cism wiser, deeper, juster, than elsewhere. His ‘ William 
Beckford,’ his ‘ Hill Burton, his ‘Rev. Richard Garrett’ 
(to take but three at random) are models of the genre, 
For his sketch of Victorian literature, contributed to a 
series edited by Mr. Humphry Ward, it is written with 
competent knowledge, is enlivened with many happy 
touches, and is remarkable for the generosity of its criti- 
cisms. Of his Twilight of the Gods and his New Readings 
in Biography (in Volume 11. of this journal), it may fairly 
be said that there is nothing exactly like them anywhere 
else, and that you wish there were more of it. That there 
is not is simply, we take it, that he is Keeper of the 
Printed Books ; for to live in such company as he keeps 
inclines a man much more to criticise than to create. 

In truth, those Printed Books! Do but think of it: 
all the masterpieces and all—the others! How rare the 
nuggets in these infinities of mud! For ‘a book’s a book 
although there’s nothing in it,’ and to the wise and 
to the foolish there is but one end; which end is the 
shelves of the Museum. The Department is gluttonous 
as the grave, is unravined as the maw of Death. Those 
monstrous jaws are opened and crammed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Have you considered the printed daily output of 
the town? the morning achievements and the evening ? 
the myriad diurnal follies of the provinces? the variegated 
nonsense of which the press is incessantly being delivered 
without ceasing to be big? It is all in Dr. Garnett’s 
keeping. And it is not only the shot-rubbish of to-day : 

‘ But in another corner wide were strowne 
The Antique ruins of the Romanes fall’ ; 
and all as ever was between then and now. Truly, a 
Metropolis of Grub Street: nay, a Universe of Death. 
And growing at such a rate! Why, in a life-time you 
could scarce get through the importations of a day. To 
reflect on these things is to be grateful to those hardy 
and tyrannical Moslems who fired the baths of Alexandria 
with the papyri of her library. It were profane to aspire 
the return of barbarism: yet if ‘the red fool-fury of the 
Seine’ should ever gripe the Rough, if ever a greater fire 
lay hold upon London, if something must be destroyed, a 
limited conflagration in Bloomsbury is hereby respectfully 
commended to the attention of the destroyer. But one 
wanders. The saner mind, considering this same Depart- 
ment of Printed Books—not hoping to equal the master- 
pieces, nor willing to add so much as a hairsbreadth to 
the stature of the mud-heap—may well be moved to deal 
piously with some of the golden ore ; and this is what Dr. 
Garnett has done as editor and critic. Again, if one had 
authority there, one might labour to spin a clue to the 
mighty labyrinth: for though the irrepressible critic may 
gibe, the responsible official must accept and act on facts. 
At which point one is reminded that Dr. Garnett is a 
Prince of Librarians in deed as well as in manner. The 
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catalogue is itself a library ; and, thanks to him, it is now 
printed—(it was to carry out this work that he was con- 
strained to resign his position in the Reading-Room)— 
and the task of consultation is wonderfully lightened 
thereby. Again, he has devised systems of storage and 
systems of classification whose effect is that of so many 
short-cuts through and about the continents he rules. 
When and wherever librarians do congregate, thither he 
comes with wise and practical suggestions, so that his 
influence, so far from being confined to Bloomsbury, is 
diffused throughout the libraries of the kingdom at large. 
He is an enthusiast in his work, and his happiness is that 
of him that hath found and followed his vocation. And 
so, to return to our starting-point, the reader himself must 
not (nor will) refuse to be comforted. Dr. Garnett’s 
favourite poet has told how the influence of good things 
lives on when their material presence has departed. And 
it is a fact that courtesy is traditional among the officials ; 
that here are no stupid restrictions in the path; that 
everything possible is done for the intellectual worker 
—it is a fact, we say, that all this is due in part to his 
exertion and still more to his example. 





THE NEW GHOSTLINESS 


plu M-PUDDING and ghosts have been orthodox 

Christmas fare from of old. Nothing less than a 
real pudding—real as flour, suet, raisins, and burnt brandy 
can make it—satisfies a Christian stomach : and now it is 
seen how unworthy our faith we have been to accept any- 
thing but a genuine ghost. It is poor economy to take 
the sham when the real may be had so readily. And one 
editor is too humane to deprive us rudely of the concomi- 
tants. An illustrated wrapper combining photographic 
science with the vision of a ‘double’ freezes with more 
than the ancient horror ; while the solemn warning against 
dealings with familiar spirits has a seriousness to be found 
in Jacobean statutes. Here, then, at last (in the Christmas 
number of The Review of Reviews) is the real thing. Here 
is evidence that would hang any prisoner that ever stood 
in the Old Bailey ; here be witnesses ready to repeat 
their statements on oath before any tribunal that exists 
or may be hereafter brought into existence. In a word, 
the patentee of the Minotaur has in hand a profitable 
Christmas speculation. From a few odd volumes of 
the Psychical Research Society, the diary of a Dissenting 
minister, and heaps of voluntary copy from ungrammatical 
fanatics, he has compiled a book that will be sold to thou- 
sands ‘ of tender years, of morbid excitability, or of exces- 
sively nervous temperament.’ These are the persons Mr. 
Stead warns (in large print) off his ‘ Real Ghost Stories.’ 
‘Don’t Jook at my back !’ is the subtle invitation of the 
sandwich-man and of the conscientious journalist. First 
is a seasonable psychological disquisition on personality. 
Shortly, the theory is that every man has a ghost 
‘within his own skin’; consequently there are two 
minds, or two independent personalities, in one body. It 
is a parsimonious allotment. Old Calabar, Fiji, and Siam 
shall furnish hordes of devils in one pelt. The ejected 
tenants from hysterical and epileptic patients have been 
reckoned till they exceed the number of the exorcist’s 
fingers. Our traveller in spirits really gives himself away 
when he says that the dual personality is at the root of 
the matter. That man who is blessed or cursed with 
a ‘ghost in his skin’ we call him—mad. No considera- 
tion is extended to the emergence of the ‘ unconscious 
ego. Both egos being in the same skin, on the mis- 
behaviour of either both are clapped into the strait 
waistcoat. ‘The two ways to enter into the cabinets of 
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the gods,’ said Montaigne, and ‘ there to foresee the course 
of destiny, are fury and sleep.’ Madness and dreaming, 
and—if Tylor’s theory of delirium tremens as a contributory 
source be true—drink. A disordered brain and a stomach 
abused: between these and the ‘dual personality’ you 
must choose for the ghost-genesis. 

But, leaving this pseudo-psychology, you find that the 
ghosts, real or unreal, are old friends. There is a member 
of the Stock Exchange who commits the indecorum of 
Probably 
his warmer emotions continue to reside in his material 


visiting a maiden’s bed-chamber at midnight. 


body—then reclining in his own room ; at least, his astral 
shape is content with stroking her hair. ‘Thought bodies’ 
of friends are seen in acrobatic postures in the air. Ghosts 
of persons dead in foreign lands anticipate the telegraph, 
and break the news of their own death by means of lights, 
knocks, and apparitions. Spirits revisit the scene of their 
labours with a restless ambition to pay their small debts. 
Then you have some most demonstrative ghosts—the 
kicking ghost, the pinching ghost, the groaning ghost— 
all sorts and conditions of ghosts except the real ghost. 
About all there is a vagueness, a grotesqueness, saddest 
of all an imbecility, which not the Tristram Shandy oath 
tendered at the bar of Rhadamanthus could dispel. The 
crowning mercy has been denied to the yearnest Editor 
himself. He has not seen a ghost, real or otherwise ; but 
he owns to possessing a demon by the side of which that 
of Socrates was a dumb brute. That chapter on ‘ Myself’ 
could ill be spared (the wretch’s egotism is always frank), 
although his personal experience of the supernatural is 
French peasants have a 
pretty custom of bowing twice: once to their friend 
himself, and once to his invisible guardian angel. The 
double salutation is this person’s one. Failing himself, 
the editor of The Review of Reviews produces his friends. 
Mr. Andrew Lang says that the Lemur or churchyard 
ghost still exists, but the Lar or household guardian—a 
spirit of the buttery, says Cotgrave—is driven out by the 


confined to a paltry damon. 


advance of Christianity. The following ‘ pretty’ story 
shows either that Mr. Lang is at fault or that Glasgow 
is practically pagan. Our showman is entertained at a 
select banquet in Glasgow. He puts the straight ques- 
tion, ‘ Now, who is there who has seen a ghost here ?’ 
Mr. Dick, a young man, described as an auctioneer, a 
member of the Ruskin Society, and one of Mr. Stead’s 
helpers, declares he has seen a ghost. That ghost was 
the ghost of his father, who had been dead six years. It 
appeared to him in Renfield Street in broad daylight, 
walked the pavement with him, gave him sound business 
advice, and disappeared as silently as it came. This Lar 
(surely it merits the name) wore a coat which the seer 
remembered his father to have worn but once in his 
mundane existence. Mr. Dick professes to have been 
neither startled nor surprised by the apparition. Per- 
haps in his triple part of auctioneer, Ruskinite, and 
Steadite he is beyond any shock. Whatever merits he 
have as a story-teller, artistic feeling would have saved him 
from the incidental admission that his memory is so bad 
that he cannot remember the dates of his birth and his 
marriage. That would damn his story in a pothouse. 
Evidence to hang a criminal? Why, it would not whip a 
dog. One may profess favour for the imaginative, white- 
robed, moonlight ghost of the magazine story. But these 
impertinent, gibbering phantoms in top-hats and Balmoral 
boots, who prowl about bedrooms and coal-cellars, care- 
less of the courtesies and the decencies—are they ghosts ? 
Not a bit of it. They are emanations of the New Jour- 
nalism, and ‘ mighty poor at that.’ 

To our dead fathers and friends we would say: Aspire 


to the divine and immortal and rational. Do not pain us 
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with tokens of your frivolity and maliciousness. Be real 
souls, real ghosts : dwell in company with the gods. But 
avoid this new-style ghostmonger—this thing of para- 
graphs and bold advertisement—as you would (if you 
could) avoid the Devil. 


A BARMECIDE FEAST 


T has been said that our feeling for scenery will so 
change that the tourist of the future will hurry, eye- 

less and jaded, through the Neckar Valley or the shades 
of Vallombrosa to feast his gaze on the North Sea dunes 
or the sandy horrors of the Sahara. Even so the Thinker 
may perceive the signs of a yet more portentous revolu- 
tion in human sentiment : by whose operation the gourmet 
shall be persuaded to turn with lacklustre look from the 
faded provocations of the Café Riche or the Maison Dorée, 
whilst his thought untrammelled fondly turns to Paisley 
and ‘high culinary art.’ What else, indeed, should signify 
two volumes—published by the eminent Paisley firm of 
Gardner— The Complete Art of Dinner Giving and The Art of 
Preparing Dainty Dishes for Dinner, wherein ‘ Jenny Wren’ 
discourses as one having authority of things edible? For 
these are no mere versions of A Hundred Ways to Cook a 
Haggis or Sheep's Head—nith Brains. Our Jenny errs, as 
Aristotle might put it, rather from excess than defect. As 
becomes a countrywoman of Reid and Hume and Hamil- 
ton, she looks on cookery with the philosophic mind, so 
that it were not difficult to extract a complete code of life 
from this brace of little books. Thus, she would have 
the Horny-Handed (even !) wash his paws before dinner : 
also, his wife should be ‘aye sae neat and clean’—like 
Then 
you have much on ‘luncheon,’ for ‘ it is thought vulgar in 
well-bred circles to say “lunch.”’ At this meal, ‘as little 
wine as possible should be partaken of, and no spirits 
ought to be drunk’: which to many (in Paisley) must 
seem a hard saying. And must that dear meridian go? 
So let it be. But O! when at punctual eve the dinner-table 
is set, will not the Genteel Abstainer fall on the charméd 


the young woman famed in Scottish amatory verse. 


cup, as Sappho’s impassioned sentiment rises in his heart : 
‘O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things’? Of *‘ lun- 
cheons’ there are many kinds: as ‘a morsel of cheese 
and oateake, with a radish or two, as ‘a sardine with 
bread and butter,’ as ‘a pick of cold meat of any kind that 
may be in the larder.’ This is what the vulgar term a 
‘snack ’—ay, or perchance a‘thumber.’ But at the other 
end of the scale is the collation which includes a ‘ morsel’ 
from the breast of a roast fowl, a slice (or more) of tongue, 
a salad (with just a suspicion of onion), a ‘ pick ’ (as Jenny 
would say) of cold salmon, a dish of stewed partridge, and, 
‘to conclude, a cream and jelly ’: at the which if you do not 
‘ grin Gargantua’s grin, and dream of stepping westward— 
even to Paisley, the right Land of Cockayne—you are no true 
man. But Jenny, to do her justice, presently comes down 
from yonder mountain height (‘ “ What pleasure lives in 
height ?” the shepherd sang’). Her examples of economy 
in dinner-giving are prudent ; nay, are ‘ pawky and slee,’ 
if not a trifle Machiavellian. Thus, your soup can be 
warmed up; your sweets may be refashioned ; ‘ much of 
the dessert may again do duty’ ; and it is well established 
that ‘“knowing” party givers, says Jenny, ‘if I may 
venture to use a vulgarism, always follow a ceremonious 
dinner with a party of less pretension, so that the débris 
of the greater feast may be fully utilised in the smaller 
party.’ True; but, O Jenny, Jenny !—how if the smaller 
party smell out the fact that the baked meats are second- 
hand? There are desperate men everywhere—even in 
Paisley. As Jenny’s ideal menu is well-nigh a column 
long, it is evident that there would be a great deal over ; 
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for it is not given to man to eat plentifully of all such 
things and live. But, woman-like, our Jenny is far less 
liberal with her wines than with her meats. She will 
allow but three sorts during dinner: ‘there should be a 
fine sherry, a good champagne, and an excellent brand of 
claret.’ Well, if needs must, Jenny, we will be simple: 
but that sherry must be pale, delicate, beautiful; the 
vast caverns of Rheims must hold nothing drier than 
that champagne ; while for that claret—Lafitte, Jenny, or 
Chateau Mouton at the worst, or you win no smile from 
us. Still, grant us these, and we, too, are all for sim- 
plicity. Simplicity, and plenty of it. 

Happily, it is a great art, the art of giving dinners : for, 
as our Jenny gravely urges, ‘dinners are not placed even 
upon the humblest tables by accident’; and if you have a 
‘ small kitchen and limited appliances,’ why, you had better 
order the banquet at so much per head from ‘a professional 





restaurateur. How cynical a maxim! Produced, too, out 
of the very deeps of scientific despair! The real secret of 
cookery, then, is to get it done outside? What else if, ere 
you can serve the very humblest meal, you have to solve 
such problems as this ?—‘If six ounces of beef are suffi- 
cient for a working convict, how much should satisfy a 
working mechanic or a clerk in an office ? and how much 
should the wife and children have each for their share 
of the dinner?’ This to the most of us partakes of the 
nature of those prodigious first causes of bewilderment 
which Mr. Swiveller was wont to describe as staggerers. 
But our Jenny is an arithmetician born, and she works it 
out to something under seven oz. ‘ for each person at table 
—man, woman, and child.’ (Nodoubt if the working-man 
were very respectable, and the children extremely well up 
in their Catechism, it might be a little more.) In a brief 
dissertation on suppers our guide betrays a strange and 
rather disconcerting affection for ‘“‘ vulgar’’—that is, common 
—dishes, many of which are excellent’: as Finnan haddies, 
minced collops, and (O Paisley, Paisley !) tripe. Yet is the 
ideal supper, it would seem, the supper that is given by 
ladies unto ladies. Such an one is here described. *Twas 
midnight: ‘the table was laid out with singular ele- 
gance ’ ; ‘ there was all manner of good things’ ; and ‘as 
there were no heavy drinkings, dancing was resumed for 
an hour after supper, and the company departed at two 
o'clock ’—thus making a most edifying end. Follows a 
brief (but suggestive) note on bachelors’ suppers. At one 
of these—‘ off-hand, a jovial free-and-easy ’"—‘ a few well- 
spiced dishes’ are prescribed: so that, beginning with 
oysters, you shall pass on to ‘Welsh rabbits and anchovy 
toast to follow, a dish of curry to succeed, then sausages 
and devilled bones’; whereafter, if your great revenge 
have stomach for aught else, ‘ broiled kidneys with mashed 
potatoes may conclude.’ Truly a heating diet, Jenny—a 
heating diet! Let none whose character will not bear 
the strictest investigation be admitted to such a desperate, 
such a damnifying, meal. As for drink, wine is men- 
tioned, and whisky is presumed ; while it is admitted that 
‘a drop of the old-fashioned sweet Edinburgh ale adds 
variety to a gentleman’s supper party.’ Ay, Jenny, it 
does: but it kills the possibility thereof the morning after. 

Concerning picnics, many are the maxims of this Wise 
Woman o’ the Wast. As thus: ‘River and pond water 
is not safe to drink, unless when mixed with wine or 
spirits. We thank thee, Jenny, for teaching us that 
word. When safety is thus easily secured, who would go 
in peril? ‘Take with you a couple of corkscrews in case 
one should break.’ (The effect of the open-air of Paisley 
upon corkscrews has not, we believe, been stated be- 
fore.) ‘To avoid breaking on the dinner too soon ’—(O 
provident, O sagacious Jenny !)—‘ have nicely made sand- 
wiches at hand for early use, as also some bitter beer.’ 
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If you will drink your ‘river and pond water’ after that, 
your fate be on your head. ‘If you picnic by the sea-side 
you may be able to get’ not only mussels but ‘ plenty of 
periwinkles. Boil them,’ for, says Jenny, who is so fond 
of change that she may safely be set down as an admirer 
of the Newcastle Programme, ‘they form a variety.’ With 
a certain looseness of English, here is a decided lack of 
foresight in the matter of pins ; but one can’t have every- 
thing. Not that Jenny’s resources are exhausted. Far 
from it ; for ‘ various games may be indulged in, and races 
may be run by the more agile of the party.’ Well, there’s 
no law against it; but, having mixed our ‘river or pond 
water ’—(in Paisley the equivalent were to borrow a pin) 
—our humour were probably less violent. Last of all. 
‘If servants go, take some pressed beef and household 
bread ; it is no good taking beer, for they always prefer 
champagne.’ So much for picnics: but at a garden party 
‘it is a capital plan to arrange, when that is possible, with 
a farmer to send a cow to be milked on the lawn by a 
nicely dressed and cleanly dairymaid.’ In cases of neces- 
sity you may omit the cow. For the practique of the art, 
it must be said that Jenny’s views in respect of hare-soup 
are eminently sound ; also that certain vanished Scottish 
dishes (as bride’s pie) take on new life under her hand. 
Is it not plain that the new Paris is Paisley? And yet 
a certain sad painful doubt will still possess the candid 
mind. The ingenuous youth of Paisley may beat their 
pens into ladles—may pluck the laurel from their brows 
and replace it by the sacred White Cap. But how if 
their pies be no better than their poetry ? 





SOCIAL TINKERINGS 
I. —THE SETTLEMENT 
UTHORITIES would have us believe that the ‘ in- 
fluenza called of Muscovy’ is neither more nor less 
than the ghost of the Black Death ‘revisiting thus the 
glimpses of the moon.’ However that be, the sentimen- 
talism of these latter days (with its sordid hierarchy of 
apostolic scribblers, prophetic thieves, and martyred mur- 
deresses) is defined historically and with scientific accuracy 
as the unreasonable spectre of that ‘ black neurosis’ which 
plagued the Middle Ages. The definition bears working- 
out in detail: exempli gratia, the Corybantic devotions of 
Hallelujah Lasses are symptoms of a malady not appre- 
ciably differing in kind from that which set devout women 
tripping it from end to end of Europe, and could only be 
cured by a generous use of the in pace and the scourge. 
Nowadays we are sorely in need of a savant whose pas- 
sionate intuition shall solve the pathology of the disease, 
and indicate a cure for it; or of a satirist whose sava 
indignatio shall whip the patients into that decency of 
emotion which is to sanity of thought as cleanliness is 
to godliness. Meanwhile, it is the duty of every sane 
observer to collect and record such of his results as 
seem likely to be of use to the coming ‘ Physician of the 
Brazen Time,’ be he hangman or physician, satirist or 
man of science. 

A curious misuse of the word ‘ enthusiasm’ is the patho- 
logical hall-mark of the sentimentalist. If he be a jour- 
nalist, and discover the existence of a market for para- 
graphs describing Ben Tillett’s back-parlour and John 
Burns’s straw hat, he will formulate his natural instincts 
for good business as ‘an enthusiasm.’ Or if he lack the 
minimum of good manners necessary for social recognition 
and so be compelled by hungry-hearted vanity to spend 
his Sundays and savings down East, he must needs define 
his appetite for cheap adulation as ‘an enthusiastic desire 
to build up a common life.’ When in the fulness of 
time Jack-the-Ripper makes his first and last appearance 
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at the Old Bailey before a crowded house, we shall hear 
counsel for the defence pleading his client’s ‘enthu- 
siasm for a much-needed social reform, and that Greater 
Jury, to which The Pall Mall Gazette appealed in the case 
of Lipski, shall cast his black cap in the judge's face. 
But take a dozen or so of these mongers in mock en- 
thusiasms ; house them together for a few months; and 
mark how the fine flower of sentimentalism is evolved. 
As long as he lives in the open air the sentimentalist 
has the chance of remaining open-hearted and a good 
fellow. But immure him in one of these modern cloisters 
with a dozen others who have ‘a call’ to interfere with 
other people’s business, and he becomes an incurable 
prig: that is, a chronically afflicted or ‘ hardshell’ senti- 
mentalist. And no wonder: for in such places laughter, 
the ozone of the mind, is considered a catastrophe; books, 
the silent accusers of folly, are eyed askance in fear and 
trembling; the high questions of philosophy—(unanswer- 
able, perhaps: but the life-long attempt to answer them is 
the surest antiseptic against mental decay)—are left for 
ever unasked. By the tacit consent of a set whose wits 
are rusted in such vile disuse, the government of the com- 
munity is turned over to some ridiculous little Vehmgerichte, 
whose chief care is to maintain the survival of the unfittest. 
Then, and not till then, is the tradition of priggishness 
firmly stablished. 

The zealous student of psychology, or the Prigsticker in 
search of sport, who enters one of these egregious abodes, 
is commonly received with a boisterous display of affection 
(suspiciously stereotyped, however) and a certain brisk 
stupidity, which is a plausible substitute for the joyvousness 
of sound-hearted youth. Let the neophyte carefully study 
the conversation of his new and too familiar friends, and 
he will find that certain curious phrases are common pro- 
perty. Next let him privily cross-examine the solemn 
young man who expressed a fervent desire to ‘ organise 
cocoa-parties so as to bring working-men in touch with in- 
teresting personalities for the improvement of their tone,’ 
and he will discover that these precious orts of verbiage 
have no root in thought, but are stuck about the solemn 
discourse to hide the flaws in the speaker's logic, and at 
the same time impress the uncritical hearer. No Priggery 
is complete without a cant, which may be evolved in two 
ways. The cant of certain Dissenters is commonly a 
congeries of meaningless or musty shibboleths, and may 
be described as the dry bones of a dead ethic. The 
more modern settlers cant is generally the stolen and 
clipped discourse of the master of the house. Now, the 
spectacle of a number of Friday-faced disciples maltreat- 
ing and misapplying the technicalities of their vanished 
(or veiled) prophet will affect the unaccustomed beholder 
much as the improper conduct of certain heavy apes, 
who looted the property of a regimental band in India, 
affected the soldier who told the tale. The key-note of 
‘the settler’s cant’ is a weird misapplication of the ex- 
pression ‘working-man’: which in the settler’s mouth 
connotes that parasite of the lecture-room whose presence 
is the experienced lecturer's abomination. 

After all, such necessary degeneration of many well- 
meaning persons and many a well-meant institution is 
somewhat too sad for jesting. Political Economy, even 
as Poetry, hath her beautiful, ineffectual angels. A few 
years ago a worthy disciple of Maurice lived a life of 
thought which was haunted by the ‘hollow undertone of 
dying men’ fallen in the industrial battle ; and his desire 
to know led him into the East-end—that quake whose 
sands are desperate and degenerate lives. For a moment 
his beautiful and sane mind brooded like a star above that 
welter of mortality—for a moment and was gone. No 
sooner was he dead than the sentimentalists, who will 
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never learn the great lesson of history—that a committee 
can never do one man’s work—and the philanthropists, 
who hold virtue as nothing but vice ‘ organised,’ put forth 
their hands, got up subscriptions, and built them a cloister 
in his name. The crowd applauded: glad to have a symbol 
in bricks and mortar whereby to worship the clear thought 
and clean aspiration it vaguely admired ; and miserably 
unable to foresee the inevitable reductio ad absurdum of 
its hope. The Spanish chronicler tells how a certain dead 
saint was permitted to visit the abbey which stood in his 
name. He was entertained for the night; in accordance 
with the custom of that cloister, the monks stole to the 
stranger's side and confessed to him—each one his brother's 
sins: so that it plainly appeared the place was overgrown 
with the ‘ burdocks of jealousy.’ In the morning he sat 
sorrowful by the gate; and, chancing to follow the up- 
ward flight of a swallow, espied a statue of himself, 
with a halo of flames picked out in stone, and holding 
three stone lilies, in a niche over the doorway. Lifting 
his iron-shod staff—the road is rough and steep between 
Heaven and Earth—he smote the statue so that it fell 
to the ground and was broken in pieces. Then he wrote 
with his finger in the dust the words ‘ Jnvidia me per- 
didit,’, and went his way ‘non sine lacrimis. Here, in 
brief, is the history of every settlement, whether in East 
London or in Spain, which attempts to make average 
young men lead abnormal lives. And if there must be 
East-end settlements, neighbourhood guilds, and the like, 
why, let them take as their patron saints—not the re- 
spectable dead but—such immaculate monsters as stalk 
through the religious novels in three volumes which form 
Mr. Gladstone's light reading. 





THE LAST TRYST 

PRE great house of Tremanor stands at the foot of the 

hill, some fifty yards removed from the road, that 
here for the space of half-a-mile traverses the margin of 
the sea. Above the house the gardens rise in terraces, 
and where these end there stands a little copse, untamed 
and thick with undergrowth. Now, from this copse you 
look out across a wide bay beneath whose waters lies the 
lost land of Lyonesse: huge forests, towns, and full a 
hundred churches whose bells are heard to this day when- 
ever a great storm has stirred up the deep places of the 
sea. Upon the shores are many small, grey fishing- 
villages ; and pleasant it is to sit at evening in the copse 
and watch the brown-sailed boats steal out from their 
little harbours towards the sun. 

For many months the cholera had raged in all the 
villages along the coast, and hundreds had been stricken 
already with horrible, untimely death. Men walked per- 
petually in terror of their lives, and you had but to con- 
fess yourself slightly unwell to be avoided of all your 
fellows. Not a few of the gentry had left the county, 
though it was chiefly the poorer folk who died; the 
fishermen, living in narrow streets that reeked continually 
of decaying offal ; the labourers, who herded by eights 
and tens in filthy rooms of decaying cottages in the towns. 
But in this house upon the hillside there lived a man of 
greater resolution than his fellows. In this corner of 
the coast the disease had not yet appeared, but in any 
case he was resolved to have faith in Providence, and in 
the effect of such wise measures as prudence might sug- 
gest. He was assured that thus the danger would be 
small; and when the cholera did come, striking down @ 
strong man as he prayed aloud in the little white-walled 
chapel, he did but issue strenuous orders to his household 
concerning the manner of life they were thenceforth ta 
observe. 
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No one was to pass for an instant beyond the limit of 
the wall that shut in his estate of Tremanor ; no one at any 
time was to have admittance from without. As to their 
food, himself would speak daily to a man who had orders 
to come and stand at a set hour upon the further bank of 
a stream that ran down the hillside upon the eastern 
boundary of the gardens. Further, he bade his household 
have no fear, lest fear should work out in them its own 
justification ; and he set before them in plain terms the 
mode of life that would most surely enable them to combat 
the disease. He was careful also to assemble the whole 
company twice a-day for prayers, conducted ever with a 
most reverential formality ; and for some days they lived 
safely in this fashion. Within the walls there was nothing 
to cause alarm, though outside (as none but the master 
was permitted to know) death in a terrific shape was most 
busy among the people. 

Upon the seventh evening of this beleaguerment of 
death, a daughter of the house came to her father with 
plans for the benefiting of her fellow-prisoners. * You 
have told us,’ she said, ‘that to give entrance to Fear 
were to admit a recreant guest that would surely plot 
within for the deliverance of the citadel to his brother. 
We who are of your blood have your own courage, and, if 
we should falter for a moment, have a hundred occupations 
wherein to find forgetfulness. But have you considered 
the servants of the house? Being ignorant, they are 
compact of apprehensions, nor have they any occupation 
to keep their thoughts in the long evenings from this 
subject of death. How if we were to call them together 
in the library and strive to interest them? we girls with 
music, you with the stories you have told us of your soldier- 
ing days ?’ 

Now, the master of the house had long thought painfully 
upon this very subject. The plan found immediate favour 
in his sight, for it seemed likely to effect the very thing 
he had desired. And so in a few minutes he had given 
order that the whole of his household should assemble 
within the half-hour in the great library. The curtains 
were drawn, the fire heaped high, the chairs ranged in 
order at the end of the room, and the master of the house 
stood with his daughters to await the arrival of the audi- 
ence. There was a sound of shuffling feet at last, and the 
servants entered in a body. The master surveyed them, 
‘Are all here?’ he asked; and the answer came prompt 
in the affirmative. But Alice (who had proposed this em- 
ployment for the evening) demurred at the reply. ‘ Jane 
is not here,’ she said. 

‘ She is with the children, Miss,’ said one of the women. 

‘She should be here,’ said Alice; ‘they should be 
asleep.. And immediately she left the room in order to 
find out what unusual occupation had kept this Jane 
Roskerby away from an amusement whereof her own most 
obvious perturbation had given the first suggestion. She 
sought in the nursery, she sought in all the upper rooms 
of the house, but nowhere found any trace of the girl. 
Moreover, one of her young brothers was missing, and his 
cot bore no signs of occupation, though all the other chil- 
dren were asleep. In a moment it flashed on her that 
this girl had broken the most earnest command of her 
master; in a moment she had written this note: ‘ She is 
nowhere in the house, and Willie also is missing. His bed has 
not been slept on.’ 

This she pinned against the carved oak of the corridor, 
under the great swinging lamp. Then she returned to 
the library. ‘ Willie is troublesome,’ she said, carelessly. 
‘Jane will be here presently.’ Then to her father: 
‘Mother wishes to speak to you in her room. Shall 
we begin our music, or wait for you?’ ‘Begin,’ he 
answered, and as the door closed behind him Alice seated 
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herself at the piano and struck the prelude to a gay and 
careless song her sister was to sing. 

The master of the house went out into the passage, and 
there read his daughter’s message : then, scarce knowing 
how to act, he went forth from the house and stood bare- 
headed under the clear-shining stars, pondering with a 
fearful anxiety upon this mystery that confronted him. 
The night was altogether windless, and in all the world 
there seemed no sound, save only the long wash of the 
quiet sea. But presently from the slope of the hillside he 
heard another sound—a low cry that thrilled him for a 
moment with a nameless dread, though he recognised im- 
mediately with a sudden joy that this was the voice of 
the young child, his son. With a light heart he strode 
up the pathway, shouting encouragement ; and presently, 
opening a great white gate, he came upon him weeping 
and sobbing in the liveliest fear. He took him into his 
arms and strove with a multitude of caressing words to 
soothe away his terror. But as the sobs were dying away, 
and he was turning with the child towards the house, 
he was caught himself in the clutch of a benumbing 
horror. For a woman was wailing in the copse at the 
head of the garden—wailing as if she had called a long 
time upon the dead and grew weary now that they had 
left her so long without an answer. And the sound of 
her grief was broken now and again by a shriek of horrible, 
weak laughter, that slowly lapsed into that most pitiful 
wailing. 

Jane Roskerby, the nurse of the children, was a young 
girl of the village that lies about the foot of the hill. 
She had been wont, until this terror of the cholera came 
upon the land, to go daily for a short space back into 
her own home. She was young, with a lively tongue, 
a bright colour, and a shapely figure ; so that she scarce 
could stand in want of a lover. Now, this lover of hers 
had been wont to haunt the confines of the garden, and 
often the girl had met him there at night, escaping for 
a few brief moments from the house. And when the 
cholera came into the village she was overwhelmed with 
dread of an intolerable loneliness. The young man 
met her that night at the trysting-place, and she, though 
terror-stricken already at her own great disobedience, 
bade him come again despite the command of her master. 
‘Come again, as you have always done; but let it be 
nightly. I shall be fearful for your sake, and lonely for 
lack of a word from my own people.’ Then she told him 
again what was the hour of greatest security, and upon 
every night of the week that was past she had met him 
at the copse’s edge. But upon this, the seventh, night 
she was moved to an extraordinary care, and resolved to 
have at hand a fitting excuse, should she be challenged 
upon the question of her leaving the house at this late 
hour. Taking the children into the garden, she waited 
until Willie (ever a child of great enterprise) had wan- 
dered some little distance apart. Then she called the 
others to her side, and led them back into the house ; 
affecting to discover only when they were in bed the fact 
of Willie’s absence. And then she hurried back into the 
garden, as if in quest of him. She found him still undis- 
turbed at her desertion; she set him to play a little 
while longer, and went on alone to meet her lover in the 
copse. 

The sun had set a good hour before, and every moment 
the twilight grew duskier and yet more dusky. Nothing 
at last could be discerned with certainty ; and, because the 
hour grew late and the air chill, she was upon the point of 
turning away from her station and returning disappointed 
to the house. But suddenly along the beaten pathway 
that led from the back of the village through the fields 
and behind the copse she saw a figure slowly advancing. 
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She stood a while to watch if this were her lover; and 
gradually, as the man drew near along the path, a breath- 
less horror froze her blood, and fixed her, white and 
motionless, inher place. For the man had left the narrow 
pathway, and came—as her lover had been wont to come 
—straight towards her through the trodden grass. He 
was coming, this incarnate horror, to meet her where she 
waited for her lover. Bent as with a palsy, writhing and 
groaning as in the agony of death, he staggered blindly 
onward until he stood, a hideous apparition, upon the 
edge of the copse. Jane Roskerby had not stirred from 
the moment of his quitting the path.’ White and rigid, 
she gazed with wide eyes upon this affrighting Thing, this 
image of revolting death, which had usurped her lover's 
habit. And the man swayed and staggered onward until 
he stood within a yard of her. Then he paused and raised 
his awful face to look for the last time upon the girl he 
had loved. 

‘I have come!’ he cried thickly, ‘I have come !’ and 
on the words a great shiver robbed him of his breath, 
The pains of Hell came on him, and forthwith, all his 
resistance broken utterly, he fell with a strangled cry to 
the earth, and moaning writhed there, while the hand of 
the devil of pain reached inward relentless, ever feeling 
towards his life. 

And the girl, who all this time had stood locked in a 
frozen stillness, broke at last into a cry more terrible than 
the sobs of his death agony. For the gods were merci- 
ful, and she, who had seen her lover assume before her 
eyes the dreadful aspect of death, knew no longer that 
he was taken from her. Only, because he would not 
answer to her caresses, she moaned and wailed unceas- 
ingly as she knelt beside him. And once again the gods 
were merciful. For the girl was stricken immediately 
with the same deadly pangs, and the two bodies were 
conveyed together at dawn into the village whence the 
man had come—in the very act of death—to keep his 


tryst. H. D. Lowry. 





BRITISH LOSSES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


EAR twenty years have passed since investors in this 
country first realised in bitterness of soul the issue 
of their indiscriminate and reckless dealing with the spend- 
thrift Republics of South and Central America. Before, 
they had been piously willing to lend to all that asked. 
Peruvian bonds were regarded as ‘ gilt-edged’ invest- 
ments ; but large loans were also granted to the very 
mixed races inhabiting Colombia, Guatemala, and Para- 
guay ; while even the aborigines of Honduras were able 
to borrow upon the promise of 10 per cent. interest. 
Roughly speaking, some fifty millions were extracted from 
British investors, and, of course, almost as soon as the pro- 
cess had been completed, default or open repudiation took 
place wholesale. Thereafter South America stank for 
years in the nostrils of the public. It seemed to be 
realised that the promises to pay of the military and poli- 
tical adventurers who held the reins of power in most of 
the South American States were of no more value than 
Mr. Micawber’s I.0.U.’s; for, even when special se- 
curities had been given to the bondholders, these could 
be seized again with the utmost ease, the hypothecation 
being worth about as much as the crest on the plate 
secured by the common burglar. 

But unfortunately this was not the end. After a 
long period of irritable suspicion, the two River Plate 
countries—Argentina and Uruguay—began to seek assis- 
tance in the London market; and, as they seemed able 
to offer substantial guarantees, the required capital was 
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provided. Naturally, too, their appetite grew with what 
it fed on, and by that time investors—who are cursed with 
the shortest of memories—had more or less forgotten the 
past. Yet at the same time they are entitled to pity as 
well as to contempt. For look at the circumstances. In 
Argentina a gang of financial buccaneers, sanguine, enter- 
prising, and unscrupulous in the extreme, was strenuously 
working the native for all that he was worth in the shape 
of borrowing and expenditure. And, to the misfortune of 
the public here, these gentlemen of fortune were headed 
by two promoters— Messrs. Casey and Sanford—who had ob- 
tained by some miracle the complete confidence of Messrs. 
Baring Brothers. Hence it is no wonder that the presses 
were kept hard at work turning off Argentine securities, 
nor that the public took these new-made, hot, as. they 
were—very much as if they had been rolls at breakfast. 
Then, after Argentine credit had been dredged to the very 
dregs, the adventurers descended upon Montevideo ; but 
the Uruguayan, although partly persuaded, could not be 
exploited with such complete success as his friend on the 
other side of the Plate. Still, Messrs. Casey and San- 
ford, aided by their good friends the Barings, managed 
The one had the contagious 





to work much mischief. 
enthusiasm for ‘ big things’ and the ‘ boundless future’ 
natural to your Irishman in favourable conditions; the 
other a shrewdness and pertinacity begotten, it is said, of 
a lengthy experience as a Yankee ‘ drummer’ or bagman ; 
and between them they achieved the great work of ruin- 
ing the finances of the two River Plate countries. In the 
meantime, MM. Mayrink et Cie. have been working towards 
a similar result in Brazil, and not, as recent events have 
shown, without considerable success. In fact, practically 
but one South American country—Chili—has escaped the 
mad desire for inflation which has so mastered the conti- 
nent during the past two decades of years. 

But the second ‘smash’ has proved much more dis- 
astrous than the first: for in all the British public has 
invested two hundred millions, or more, in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. The last-named, it is true, has not 
defaulted ; but her position is unstable in the extreme. 
Uruguay, too, has compounded with her creditors, and 
perhaps may manage to pay what she now promises: 
roughly, one-half of what was originally agreed upon. Of 
the total amount, too, more than one-third has been used 
in railway construction, and from this some revenue will 
be derived, although the net results are bound to be poor 
for some years. Many of the lines, of course, were due to 
the jobbery of financiers and contractors, and should never 
have been built at all; for they earn but little, and are 
mainly dependent upon Government subsidies. It is pos- 
sible that Brazil may avoid default, and that Uruguay, 
having compounded, may perhaps be enabled to live up 
to her new compact ; but for Argentina, it is feared, there 
is no hope at all in the near future. Her debt is out of all 
proportion to her revenue ; and of Buenos Ayres it is openly 
asserted, with some degree of truth, that for many years 
to come she will not be able to pay more than 1 per 
cent. upon her total debt. Unfortunately the guaran- 
tors of the Baring Fund, who practically arranged the 
debt settlement with the Government, did not choose to 
recognise the plain facts, which were even then apparent. 
This was because they would not, not because they could 
not, see the position clearly. They wished, in fact, to make 
Argentine affairs look couleur de rose, so as to help them 
in liquidating the mass of securities taken over from the 
Barings. Hence they sanctioned an agreement which ere 
long will add immensely to an already intolerable debt, 
and did their best to lead the public into a fool’s paradise. 
But their success has been small; and Mr. Lidderdale, 
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who has made so many promises to the Baring guarantors, 
will yet have to eat his words: the which, however, is of 
vastly less importance than the financial and commercial 
depression bound to be the heritage of the mischief in 
South America. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
UNIONIST ORGANISATION 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer| 
ist December 1891. 

Sik,—Although the natural tendency of Unionists after such 
a victory as East Dorset is towards jubilation, since the Glad- 
stonites can neither claim a moral victory nor assert that things 
are ‘as in’8s5,’ it will not do, I think, to forget the causes of 
victory. These were a good candidate, an effective organisa- 
tion, and a determination not to forget Spalding and Wisbeach 
and South Molton. 

East Dorset is an example of what ought to be done at the 
general election: the other three provide the example that 
may be followed by county constituencies unless matters im- 
prove. In 1886 the Conservative party had its grandest op- 
portunity. The agricultural electors were of course disposed 
to vote for the people who claimed the credit (as some still 
think it) of having enfranchised them. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule scheme shattered the Liberal-Radical alliance. 
Even the Nonconformists were divided. A Baptist deacon, 
a man of parts and possessions, told me that, as far as he 
could judge, the Almighty had been pleased to place ‘the 
reactionaries’ in power in order that we might digest and 
assimilate the recently accomplished reforms: and he con- 
veyed his approbation by voting Conservative. The ministers 
—(permanent, unpaid Gladstonian agents hitherto)—were dis- 
comfited. Many revolted, many more held aloof, and 1 know 
of one Congregational cleric who supported Home Rule—not 
because he approved of it particularly but—because before that 
question is settled he felt that there could be no Disestablish. 
ment. And his deacons strongly disapproved of his cavortings. 
In ’86, I maintain, we had it in our power to dissolve the mar- 
riage ’twixt Radicalism and Dissent. Much may even yet be 
done towards that end. In the houses of all educated Noncon- 
formists The Spectator is received with deference, and treated 
as an honoured grandmother ; and it has done much to sap 
the enthusiasm of the Home-Rule Nonconformist minister. 
Moreover, the village shopkeepers and those in the small towns 
were thoroughly roused: partly by sympathy fer the Irish 
Protestant, partly by fear of Socialistic legislation. But the 
majority of these men have returned to their fetish worship. The 
Liberal candidate for a Hertfordshire constituency was formerly 
a Unionist. Heisamanof the utmost probity, but old acquaint- 
ance and the traditional sentimentalism of his party have con- 
spired to make Home Rule honourable in his eyes. And I could 
name a score of instances in which I have watched a similar con- 
version. The chief blame belongs to the Liberal Unionist or- 
ganisations, which in the country constituencies are uniformly 
(or nearly so) useless. The Liberal Unionist will not take off his 
coat—in the villages at least. He has some sympathy with his 
old party—a sneaking enthusiasm for the old cant phrases and 
the old grandiose theorisings : a political pharisaism that ex- 
presses itself in ‘ conferences’ and such meetings. It is all-too 
rarely thathe fights, works, organises. The chiefs of the party 
have done loyal service ; their followers are men of principle, 
not men of action. 

But are Conservatives exerting themselves to the utmost? Is 
our rural organisation perfect? Have we adapted ourselves to 
the changed conditions? I think not. I know of one village 
in a Liberal constituency where no meeting has been held since 
1886. There are about seventy voters by no means of a Radical 
cast: only, in that part of the world it is traditional that the 
lower-class voter should be Radical. Four years ago, I re- 
member, in another rural district a few youngsters proposed to 
work the neighbouring villages ; but the proposal found little 
favour with their superiors. Universally, I think, this sort of work 
is neglected. Mr. Sturt, according to The Times, partly owes 
his victory to the fact that he can speak to the labourers in lan- 
guage they understand. There are many young men, some of 
whom one day will be Conservative candidates, who have been 
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educated in touch with the peasantry, and of these many are 
doing useful, unobtrusive work: which lacks but the authority 
of organisation. Moreover, we do not sufficiently encourage 
the Conservative tradesman. He can do at least as good ser- 
vice as the Conservative working-man ; and we might well take 
a lesson from the Wesleyans, who find some sort of employment 
for all their adherents. 

Here, I think, is the ailing spot in our organism. Weare too 
much centralised, too much in the hands of the greater and 
lesser magnates. A very decent grocer of Conservative principles 
once said to me that he was always treated with civility when 
his vote was wanted, and then forgotten until the next election. 
Let it be remembered that the parson as a political influence is 
all but dead, thanks—not to the new-born independence of the 
rustic but—to that form of Puseyism which prompts priests, 
and especially curates, to preach that God made man a little 
lower than the clergy. Where the good old sort of parson 
survives he is popular; but too many of his successors come 
from Balliol. Then the squire ‘and all his rich relations’ 
have to approve themselves friends ere the peasantry ceases 
to mistrust them as enemies; and these visit the country 
rather than live there nowadays. And the village middle- 
class is far-too ‘stuck-up.’ The new aristocracy, the village 
cliques consisting of variations from the Egerton-Bompas type, 
have much to answer for. Only last Saturday a Radical in 
a Home County market-town which has always gone Con- 
servative, though not to so general an extent as the rest of the 
division, assured me that his party would carry their man be- 
cause of Conservative abstentions : the working-men members 
of the local club being systematically and overbearingly put 
down by ‘the gentlemanly interest.’ 

Now, what we have to explain to the world is this: that 
whilst most gentlemen are Tories, there is no such thing as a 
gentlemanly party. The State is one, and its welfare is one. 
Politics belong to principle, not to the desire to win a given 
election. And until every village has its Conservative Club : 
wherein politics is the predominating interest; where the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker can combine 
amusement with argument and instruction ; where the middle 
and upper classes attend, advise, encourage ; where each man is 
urged to work and thanked for working : we shall not undermine 
the Radical influence. I have often noticed how eagerly the 
rural voter responds to sympathy, how bitterly he resents 
‘uppishness.’ The Primrose League is too distant from the bulk 
of the people. And whilst the villager likes a concert ‘now and 
again,’ he also likes those who systematically take an interest in 
his intelligence and desires : he is never offended with such as 
really and sincerely strive to discover his actual wants, wishes, 
and opinions. This sort of thing is understood by the Glad- 
stonian party. Hitherto we have failed to realise it. In many 
instances our clubs are dull, although they are also gentlemanly. 
In others they are more social than political; and in a few 
cases they are a positive hindrance to Conservatism. Because, 
tending to fall towards ‘bounderism, they are avoided by the 
more respectable class. 

You, sir, have done singularly useful work towards convincing 
men of the fact that the security of the poor, as of the rich, lies 
in adherence to our party’s principles. Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Balfour have often spoken to the same end: but they cannot 
be expected to do the work themselves. In this the Liberal 
wing of our party can have little share. But our own managers 
have fallen miserably short of their duty. Their work is 
organisation—and they have not organised either the villages 
or the country towns. They spend money to fee agents, at 
great cost, whose functions appear to be purely academic and 
titular. They encourage the large central meeting: they 
neglect the village gathering, which does far more towards 
catching votes. They may ask the draper or the chemist for 
a subscription : they do not put him on a library committee or 
a newspaper committee or an entertainment committee ; and 
they utterly, unfailingly neglect to promote the circulation 
of party literature. They will bribe the electorate—(it is 
largely to their influence that certain acts of legislative bribery 
may be assigned)—but they do neither consolidate nor en- 
courage unanimity of aim in all ranks. Much might be said 
of our deficient urban organisation ; but, as an abandoned vil- 
lager, by instinct I prefer to speak only of what I have observed. 
—I am, etc., A VILLAGE Tory. 
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‘THE SAD YOUNG MAN’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Durham, 30th November 1891. 
S1rR,—Accept from a constant reader of Zhe National 
Observer a Greek translation of the touching epitaph on Mr. 
Nathaniel Matier, quoted in your issue of the 21st inst.— 
I am, etc., H. KYNASTON, D.D. (Camb.). 
Ac£aro yei@vas poyis avtAnoavta ToTovUTOUS 
evveaxatdexatn tovde yepovta tapos. 


REVIEWS 


PITT 
Pitt. By LORD ROSEBERY. London: Macmillan. 


The rehabilitation of the British statesman is a sign of the 
times. A reaction against Gladstonism—against the Har- 
courts and the Laboucheres—was perhaps inevitable. In any 
case, our public men of most schools have been anxious of late 
to show themselves sober, impartial, and instructed ; students 
of the national history as of the national prospects ; fit leaders 
of a great people. Upon the whole, this should be one of the 
most successful books in an excellent series. It is, in its way, 
the most interesting publication of the year. 

Lord Rosebery’s English is sometimes clumsy and feeble, 
loaded with vicious figures, and encumbered by a certain crudity 
of arrangement. His adverbs are misplaced, and he deals in 
loose constructions. He has forgotten neither the imposing 
smartness of his undergraduate days nor the unchastened 
powers of journalism. Pitt is now a lonely person ‘clinging to 
hope with the tenacity of despair, and now a puzzled Premier 
‘gasping in a famine of capacity.’ At the outset, in fact, the 
book is not satisfactory. The first twenty pages or so are con- 
fused. The story of Shelburne and the Coalition is ineffective. 
But even at this stage you shall find evidence of power. The 
characters of George III., of Pitt, of Fox, of Shelburne him- 
self, and of Grenville, are admirable. And with Pitt’s acces- 
sion to power his biographer gains confidence. He is sitting, 
henceforward, above his work: and every stroke tells. Lord 
Rosebery writes as a Liberal and with the faults of his con- 
victions. Necessarily he is unfair to the King. George III. 
is to him ‘the German princelet of his day,’ who saw in the 
American rebellion no more than ‘ the expropriation of an out- 
lying estate, the loss of which diminished his consequence.’ 
Yet this princely Lord of Ravenswood advocated (in 1782) 
the cession of Gibraltar, on the ground that no settled peace 
was possible while it was withheld from Spain. Again, Fox 
carried his Liberalism, as Lord Rosebery admits, to the point 
of treason. His private letters are unpleasant reading. He 
“believed as well as hoped’ that the Quiberon expedition 
would be a failure. He received the news of Trafalgar with 
the reflection that such a victory must certainly afford Pitt 
“some temporary succour in his distress.’ The triumph of 
the French Government, he wrote in 1801, ‘does, in fact 
afford me a degree of pleasure which it is very difficult to 
disguise.’ His India Bill was a deliberate attempt, in face of 
the opposition of King, Lords, and people, to sacrifice an Em- 
pire to the interests of Whiggery. Yet Lord Rosebery has 
no worse to say of him than that he was a lax Luther, whose 
career was ‘one of expansion’ ; that, beginning life as a High 
Tory, he became a Whig, and ultimately a Radical ; that ‘his 
was a large, bountiful, outspoken soul.’ Wherever he saw what 
he believed to be oppression, he took part with the oppressed 
—the American, the Irishman, the negro: ‘he could not side 
with what he thought wrong against what he thought right, 
even though they who seemed to him in the right were the 
enemies of his country.’ His love of liberty has made his 
memory sweet. The truth is that with Fox (as with Another) 
Radicalism was the result of a long exclusion from office. 
And his cosmopolitanism was, in part at least, due to the re- 
flection that his country was governed by his political foes. 
But Lord Rosebery’s leniency to Fox, which is, after all, ex- 
cusable, is more than made up for by his condemnation of 
Shelburne, the Gladstone of an earlier day. Of this politician, 
whose life was one long evasion, whose speeches were ‘a 
mere labyrinth of stilted ambiguities, he says that, ‘ whether 
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from confusion of head or duplicity of heart,’ ‘his utterances 
were the very seed of suspicion.’ He and his kind had landed 
Great Britain in an abyss of disaster and discomfiture. For 
eight agonising years we had suffered poignant humiliation 
abroad, while mobs terrorised our capital, and the Irish extorted 
from us whatever of independence they chose todemand. The 
English mind moves slowly, but with exceeding sureness ; 
and,‘it had reached this point at the election of 1784.’ The 
people had found the cause of their misfortunes in the Admini- 
stration. Men looked round for a saviour of society who should 
cast out inefficiency from the seats of government. Whereon 
‘appeared before them a young University student; . . . heir 
to an immortal name ; untainted in character, spotless in life ; 
who showed the very first day that he met Parliament as 
Minister a supreme disdain for the material prizes of political 
life. ... To a jaded and humiliated generation the son of 
Chatham came as a new hope and a possible revelation.’ Ina 
few years he had raised England from the ground and placed 
her at the head of Europe. The Government which includes 
Mr. Balfour has made History repeat herself. 

Lord Rosebery’s appreciation of Pitt’s foreign policy will be 
read with peculiar interest. It involves an indictment of his 
own party : an indictment, however, of which himself stands 
free, and which alone were enough to prove him a statesman, 
though a Liberal. The conduct of foreign affairs, he says, re- 
quires firmness and purpose. In that, as in other things, 
vacillation is the one unpardonable sin. The arm of the 
country should never be put further forward than it can be 
maintained. Our true policy is to be always so strong, espe- 
cially at sea, as to prevent war. Pitt’s naval preparations in 
1790 saved us from fighting the signatories tothe Family Com- 
pact. The powerful fleet which he maintained ‘in the readiest 
and most perfect state so far known in the annals of Great 
Britain’ intimidated our enemies. And it seems clear, says 
Lord Rosebery, that ‘the heaviest peaceful expenditure of this 
sort is much less costly than the smallest European war.’ The 
late Foreign Secretary could not, of course, induce Mr. Glad- 
stone to foster the navy. But it is comforting to know that his 
own ideals are sound. As to our great antagonist on the 
world’s stage : ‘the Russian Empire,’ he says, ‘ feels at certain 
fixed intervals a need of expansion.’ At which times it is 
best that she be pruned by the Powers. But our opposition 
to her now and again, as in 1791 (and, it might be added, 
nearly a century later), collapses: for ‘in foreign affairs Par- 
liament is an unknown quantity.’ In which connection two 
things are worth mentioning: that the Oczakow collapse was 
due in part to the interference of the Russian Ambassador, 
who, ‘finding out from Leeds what was in contemplation,’ 
had gone to Fox and excited all the energies of Opposition ; 
and that next year (1792) Pitt looked forward to fifteen 
years of peace. In dealing with internal affairs, Lord Rose- 
bery is little less fortunate. He is doubtful, of course, of 
the right of the State to ‘coerce’ traitors, criminals, or anar- 
chists. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Treason- 
able Practices Bill, the Seditious Meetings Bill, he finds it 
impossible (in cold blood) to defend. But these are the mere 
conventions of Liberalism. All three of the measures, he ad- 
mits, were voted by great majorities. The crisis was ‘ incalcul- 
able.’ The ‘juncture’ was ‘ dark and desperate.’ ‘ Repression 
and severity,’ said so stout a Whig as Erskine May, ‘ were 
popular and sure of cordial support.’ In a word, Lord Rose- 
bery, while he indulges in some harmless cant, is honest in his 
presentment of facts. Less reassuring are his encomiums of 
an abortive scheme of bucolic Socialism, brought forward by 
Pitt during the war. But on the Irish Question he is almost 
entirely admirable. With equal discretion and good taste, he 
avoids all mention of current affairs, and gives the history of 
Pitt’s two policies—the conciliation of 1785 and the sudden 
union which was made necessary by the rebellion of 1798. In 
the former year the Minister was willing, in the spirit of modern 
federalism, to admit Ireland to commercial union in return for 
a contribution to the Imperial fleet. Lord Rosebery, natur- 
ally, does less than justice to the singularly successful trial 
of coercion in 1797, by which the Government, as Lecky 
says, was able to force rebellion to a head and insure its 
failure. The dragoonings and floggings of this most successful 
example of wise cruelty, which did for the British Islands 
at a terrible crisis what Governor Eyre did for Jamaica, 
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Lord Rosebery describes (most unfortunately) as an outbreak 
of civil war. It is consoling, however, to find him justify- 
ing the bribery by which the Union was secured. Corrup- 
tion, he says, was not a monstrous abnormal characteristic 
of the Union, but the everyday life and atmosphere of Irish 
politics. Perhaps, therefore, it was better to make an end. 
Castlereagh hoped that corruption would die of a sort of sur- 
feit : ‘that it would perish by this final exaggeration ; and that 
by one supreme, shameless, wholesale effort he could put a 
stop to it for ever.’ 

With the rest of the book we have no space to deal. Per- 
haps the best is the history of those flat, prosperous years 
of competing Liberalism in which Pitt (in Lord Rosebery’s 
picturesque language) nursed England through her conva- 
lescence after the American War, while himself cultivated his 
own garden and avoided all others, and tranquillity was only 
occasionally interrupted by the sonorous voice of the Minister, 
proclaiming, as from a minaret, the continued peace and 
prosperity of the Empire. Of good phrases there are to 
spare. Fox and Burke were—not Whigs but—the gladi- 
ators and associates of those sublime personages. The 
sketch of Addington is perfect in its way : ‘The son of the re- 
spected family physician who had prescribed colchicum to the 
elder and port to the younger Pitt, Addington carried into poli- 
tics the indefinable air of a village apothecary inspecting the 


tongue of the State.’ George III.’s relations with Pitt are 


touched off in a line. The King’s tone is that of a man in 
embarrassed circumstances corresponding with the family soli- 
citor. Lord Rosebery is steeped in political history. How 
many people know that both Pitt and Fox were within an ace 
of being accidentally extinguished in the House of Lords in 
1787? Acre, by-the-by, is scarcely in Egypt (p. 142). But 
a book which will do Pitt’s reputation no harm, and Lord 
Rosebery’s some good, concludes with a eulogy which is worthy 
of its object. ‘He ruled during the convulsion of a new birth 
at the greatest epoch in history since the coming of Christ, 
and was on the whole not unequal to it. . . . There may have 
been men both abler and greater than he, though it is not easy 
to cite them ; but in all history there is no more patriotic spirit 
none more intrepid, none more pure.’ 


NEW NOVELS 

In A Fatal Silence (London : Griffith), by Florence Marryat, 
it is not quite clear what silence was fatal to whom. Paula 
Sutton, a country ‘school-marm,’ married Hal Rushton, a 
young yeoman of moderate means. Though the most virtuous 
and one of the most charming of her virtuous and charming 
sex, she possessed a considerable stock of sordid and embar- 
rassing secrets. She kept them all a little too long, and let 
them out only by driblets and because she could not help it ; 
but she did eventually get them all out, and Mr. Rushton was 
perfectly satisfied, and Paula was inexpressibly happy; and 
even the Idiot Boy—who was one of the secrets—became 
eventually less idiotic. So everybody was happy, and one 
does not quite see where the fatality came in. The story 
further contains some particularly vulgar and malignant gos- 
sips, and a quite shocking and ultimately murderous step- 
mother ; and the mistakes they made with their aspirates are 
recorded with painful fidelity. They would say ‘hattempt,’ 
for instance, which no common person, however illiterate— 
and, so far as is known, only one member of Parliament—-can 
do without a great effort. Barring these peculiarities, the novel 
is very much like other novels. 

To Eleven Possible Cases (London: Cassell), eleven writers, 
including Mr. Frank R. Stockton, ‘Q.,’ Mrs. A. K. Green, and 
several persons rejoicing in ‘extraordinary and improbable 
names,’ have contributed each a short story ; and except Mrs. 
Green, who is commonplace, each one of them has striven with 
such vehemence as is in him to write something as extraordi- 
nary and improbable as may be. Mr. Stockton is of course 
ingenious, but leaves off just when one hopes that he is going 
to become amusing. One ‘Joaquin Miller’—the name has a 
familiar ring—tells a weird and moving tale about a lady who 
spent a night on a pillar on the banks of the Nile, with a gentle- 
man friend on a neighbouring pillar ; and an extremely large lion 
swarmed up the pillars ; and after the gentleman had fired all 
the bullets in his revolver down his throat, and thrown the 
revolver after them, the lady made an appeal—and a very 
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curious appeal—to his native modesty ; whereby she induced 
him to withdraw, apparently none the worse for his adventure. 
Very much the best story of the eleven is Zhe End of All, by 
‘Myra Crinkle.’ It is a description of the end of the world 
—or at least of North America, which to the writer may be 
the same thing ; and Myra Crinkle has gone about to make it 
awful, with no inconsiderable success. ‘ Brainard Gardner 
Smith’ may also be commended for a story wherein the crisis 
is that the hero and heroine kissed each other, and immediately 
both their heads were blown off. It would have been all the 
better, though, if Brainard G. had left out the spiritualism. 

Miss Penelope Strahan is a young person of genius who 
sets up her tent in Edinburgh, and devotes herself to the 
production of sensational and (it would seem) slightly spicy 
novels. Down in her country home she had permitted a certain 
divinity student of humble origin to become enamoured of her 
charms, though not of her views of life. They were not engaged 
and she—now a successful writer—falls in love with an exceed 
ingly desirable young publisher who is also in love with her 
But the strange creature resolves to marry her clerical admirer : 
he has now got a parish, and is only too happy to take her 
on her own terms, which she states in a wholly frank and cold 
blooded way. Entirely out of sympathy with her husband and 
his work, she yet manages to jog along with him for a time in 
his quiet country manse. Then comes the crisis, and he joins 
himself to some sect of English Dissenters, while the lady re- 
turns to Edinburgh and;her art. There is thus nothing very 
new or very startling about the theme of After Touch of Weddea 
Hands (Edinburgh : Oliphant). But the characterisation is far 
from commonplace. Even the minor figures are well drawn, 
while the minister and the lady might be studies from the life. 
The reader cannot fail to be interested in their fate, and to be 
grateful when Miss Mackenzie shows her good sense by allow- 
ing the estrangement to come to an end in a simple and natural 
way, and the once ill-assorted pair to become united in sincere 
love for one another, and in common aims for the future still 
before them. 

An accurate and trustworthy account of the Mehatma has 
for some time been to seek. Much has been written concern- 
ing him—but most of it at second-hand ; and such first-hand 
observation as there has been has resulted in little that the 
scientific world can accept. True, the lamented H. P. B. main- 
tained that for seven long years or thereby she had studied 
the creature in his native wilds. But satisfactory proofs of her 
ever having been in Big or Little Thibet are still awanting. 
Mrs. Besant, too, knows little of Mehatmas beyond their hand- 
writing, and Mr. Sinnett nothing but what somebody else has 
told him. Wherefore the record of an intelligent traveller who 
has come on not a single specimen but a regular colony in 
Mount Atlas, and studied them and their ways on the spot, is 
deserving of special attention from every earnest and assi- 
duous Fellow of the Theosophical Society, especially as the 
views and sentiments of Zhe Brethren of Mount Atlas (London : 
Longmans) harmonise in a remarkable way with those of many 
of the recognised European leaders of the movement both in- 
side and outside lunatic asylums. And even more enjoyment 
will probably be extracted from Mr. Stutfield’s book by the ordi- 
nary reader. First and foremost, he can regard it as a capital 
story of adventure—as true, probably, as many of its kind. 
Then, he can enjoy some hearty laughs, for there are amusing 
situations here and there. And finally, without the trouble of 
wading through /szs Unveiled, or Sympneumata, or Lucifer, and 
all the rest, he has the cream thereof brought before him in small 
bulk, and can judge for himself what unmitigated rot the whole 
thing is. Mr. Stutfield’s chaff is always good-humoured, but is 
none the less effective on that account. Many people will want 
to know how the lovers escape from the cave of the Elementals ; 
and perhaps the author has it in him to turn out as good work 
in part second as here. Otherwise he had better leave well 
alone, and allow the anxious reader to exhaust the resources of 
his own imagination. 

In Zhe New Rector (London: Smith, Elder) Mr. Stanley 
Weyman has produced one of those pleasant studies of com- 
monplace English provincial life of which there are not too 
many, and which, from their very simplicity, call for skill above 
the average sothat they descend not to the trivial and the inane. 
At the ripe age of twenty-five the Reverend Reginald Lindo is 
appointed Rector of Claversham. The jprospect is fair, and 
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hopeful and buoyant the youth—for he is young as his years 
—enters on his work. A great field of usefulness has opened 
before him, and he is fired with an ardent desire to show that, 
in his case at least, the labourer is worthy of his hire. Soon, 
however, the clouds begin to gather, and a flood of difficul- 
ties—some of his own, some of other people’s, making—to 
rise higher and higher. Then comes the catastrophe, which 
is yet not really a catastrophe after all—and he is Rector of 
Claversham no more. Such is the gist of the story, which, 
however, is not so bald as it seems. First of all, there is 
a heroine, Kate Bonamy, daughter of a crabbed but upright 
local solicitor, who is people’s churchwarden and no friend to 
the new-comer and his ways. Then there is also a very pass- 
able villain in the person of the Reverend Stephen Clode, and 
of course when a curate goes wrong he goes very far wrong 
indeed. And these two, with the aid of Bonamy himself and 
Jack the rugged and self-sacrificing, give point and grip to the 
story as it flows along. 

Inconseguent Lives (London : Heinemann), by J. H. Pearce, 
is a Cornish story whose chapters abound in the scenes beloved 
at Gospel Point. The chronicle opens with the marriage of a 
careless fisher-lad to a pieasant young girl; and the develop- 
ment of their characters during their few wedded years is 
powerfully and truthfully portrayed. Sam naturally becomes 
a coarse, callous man, and his wife a jealous, querulous woman. 
Maggie, Sam’s old sweetheart, who, still influenced by his 
physical attraction, yet perceives the weak, selfish side of his 
nature, and succeeds in conquering her passion, is strongly 
drawn, and carries the reader’s sympathy. The old mother 
is revealed in a few subtle touches; and the less important 
person@—such as Malachi, and Phyllis, and the warm-hearted 
Siah—have all genuine interest. The language is at once 
simple and picturesque ; and though there is no attempt to 
pump up pathos, few can fail to be touched by the account of 
Ellen’s journey to look with her dying eyes at her old home. 
The final interview between Maggie and the widowed Sam 
closes an excellent book most fittingly. 


OLD SANQUHAR 


The History of Sanguhar. By JAMES BROWN, Burgh Assessor. 
To which is added 7he Flora and Fauna of the District, by 
Dr. ANSTRUTHER DAVIDSON. Dumfries : Anderson. 


In the extreme north-west of Dumfries, close to where the 
Crawick Water loses itself in the Nith, there may still be seen 
the half-obliterated remains of an ancient hill-fort. As to its 
builders and their fortunes even tradition is silent. Ten cen- 
turies ago all concerning it had been forgotten, and it was known 
simply as ‘the old fort,’ sean chathair—though for some un- 
known reason Mr. Brown writes it saen caer—in Gaelic, the ordi- 
nary language of the people. Thus it was that the name Sanchar 
or Sanquhar—as the modern spelling goes—came into existence, 
transferred from the old fort itself to the surrounding lands. 
In due time there sprang up the feudal castle of Sanquhar, 
and under its shadow what is now the royal burgh of that 
name. Four great families are associated with the history of 
this region : the Edgars—a Scoto-Irish race—the Rosses, the 
Crichtons, and the Douglases of Drumlanrig. The Edgars 
were the first to make their appearance—Dunegal of Stranith, 
from whom they sprang, being at the height of his power early 
in the twelfth century. The Rosses followed shortly after, in 
the wake of the De Morevilles and other foreigners who found 
such favour in the eyes of David 1. But their male line soon 
failed, and the marriage of an heiress, about 1300, carried’their 
lands of Ryehill to the Crichtons, who also acquired other 
estates in the district, and for over three hundred years were 
lords of Sanquhar. Without, it would seem, a whit more rea- 
son than exists in the case of the Drummonds, the Crichtons, 
like them, are said to have sprung from a certain noble Hun- 
garian imported into Scotland by Malcolm Canmore or his 
wife. But, whatever their origin, they are early found rooted 
in the soil both at Frendraught (of evil name) and at Sanquhar. 
Of their cadet families the most important was that of Eliock, 
which supplied both an undeniable Lord Advocate and also that 
admirable youth whose fame has been preserved —if not, as some 
say, created— by the quaint and singular genius of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart of Cromarty, knight. They were a strong and a 
masterful family, these southern Crichtons, and had their full 
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share in the wild and lawless deeds of a wild and lawless time. 
The tragic story of Robert the sixth lord—how he compassed 
the murder of an unfortunate fencing-master and was hanged at 
Westminster—is not out of keeping with the traditions of the 
race. But what lost them their Sanquhar possessions was the 
exuberant loyalty of the succeeding lord, who not merely feasted 
the British Solomon as he had never been feasted before, but 
also—so the story goes—lighted the monarch to bed with 
torches manufactured out of his own royal I1.0.U.’s.. The sale 
of Sanquhar followed hard on this feat, and it has ever since 
been in the hands of the Drumlanrig Douglases, now repre- 
sented in the female line by the Duke of Buccleuch, as the 
Crichtons are represented by the Marquess of Bute. 

But the chief interest of Sanquhar lies quite apart from its 
connection with these great families. It is with Richard 
Cameron and James Renwick rather than the lordly Crichtons 
that Sanquhar is and ever will be associated in the Scottish 
mind. More than any other place this little burgh was in ‘the 
killing time’ the centre of Covenanting life. There it was that 
the two famous Declarations were promulgated and publicly 
affixed to the market cross. After the revolution the burgesses 
continued firm in their hostility to the Stuarts, and actually 
took the field in the ’15 on the Government side with the pro- 
vost at their head. The old spirit is not yet extinct, as Mr. 
Brown’s rhetorical outbursts occasionally show : though even he 
would perhaps hardly subscribe to the literal accuracy of a 
certain eloquent schoolmaster who cried out, at a franchise de- 
monstration in 1832, that ‘it would take an ocean of ink, acres 
of paper, and aquill plucked from the wing of an archangel to 
write a record of ‘the political crimes of the Tories.’ For the 
history of such a parish as Sanquhar it is obvious there is 
ample room. The town council minutes for the first hundred 
and twenty years, it is true, have been lost. The kirk-session 
records are also in an imperfect condition, and Mr. Brown has 
moreover been churlishly refused permission to inspect a recent 
find of Crichton charters which are in the hands ‘ of a literary 
gentleman in Edinburgh’—a fresh illustration of xepayeéus xepapét. 
But for all that he has been able to produce a monumental 
work of some 450 pages exclusive of appendices. It might 
have been shorter with great advantage, and also much better 
arranged. Mr. Brown has apparently gone on the principle of 
recording everything he knows about his subject, irrespective 
altogether of the relative interest and importance of the dif- 
ferent items. In some places the air is that of a guide-book ; 
in others you find yourself immersed in what turn out to be 
long excerpts from earlier writers. But these blemishes are 
not to be insisted on overmuch. They do not make the book 
unreadable—only somewhat less pleasant to read than might 
easily have been the case. Its merit lies in this, that you may 
inquire therein for information on any matter connected with 
the parish of Sanquhar past or present with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of finding what you want. The absence of an index 
is, however, a serious omission, and for this it is impossible to 
pardon the author: especially as no pains have been grudged in 
producing what is in many ways an unusually complete and 
handsome volume. 


‘JOLIMENT FATIGUANT"’ 


My Canadian Journal. By THE MARCHIONESS OF DUFFERIN 
AND AvA. London: Murray. 

The lot of those who rule is often more laborious than that of 
those who ‘stand and wait.’ Harry of Monmouth preached 
that sermon to his warlike self on the eve of Agincourt. Lord 
and Lady Dufferin have ruled in many places: he with hand 
on mace of constitution, she smiling down all social fret and 
making general peace. Canada and India have known his 
firm but inspiring counsel, his conserving spirit, and his con- 
stitutional knowledge; Russia, Turkey, and Italy have felt the 
diplomatic genius which is his most distinguishing charac 
teristic: but Canada and India have experienced to their en 
during satisfaction the gracious dominance and social brilliancy 
which marked the years she spent at Ottawa and Calcutta. 
In one of the addresses tendered to Lord Dufferin when he 
left Canada—(though Lady Dufferin says nothing of the matter 
in her Journal)—these words occurred : 

‘ Better lo’ed ye canna be ; 
Will ye no’ come back again ?’ 


But in the hour that the Marchioness of Dufferin stepped upon 
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the deck of the s.s. Sardinian to go to Ireland, this ancient 
commendation was applied to her : ‘ Her husband is known in 
the gates when he sitteth among the elders of the land’; thus 
repeating Lord Dufferin’s own expressed thought, that he was 
what he was in their praise because the Countess of Dufferin 
helped him to it. Yet all had not been playful sailing for Lord 
Dufferin. In this Journal, on the 14th of August 1873, the 
Countess of Dufferin writes: ‘ The political excitement is fearful, 
and we hear that the Opposition is going to ask for the Governor- 
General’s recall! So expect us home in disgrace.’ That recall 
did not come, nor was the request made, though Sir (then Mr.) 
Alexander Mackenzie and his party raged horribly against the 
action of Lord Dufferin in granting a prorogation in the face of 
the disclosures concerning the corrupt practices of the Conser- 
vative Party, known as the Pacific Scandal. In fact, the term 
of no Governor of Canada was spent in stormier political 
times. There were, besides the Pacific Scandal, the difficulties 
with British Columbia concerning the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way ; its inclusion in the Dominion ; the friction that occurred 
in Prince Edward Island before it joined the other colonies ; 
and the launching of the National Policy, with the rise and 
fall of two Governments under unusual tension of public 
temper; and the Letellier affair. In all these matters Lord 
Dufferin laboured to no ultimate disadvantage, and, by his 
singular power of throwing light upon vexed topics, contri- 
buted largely to the general pacification of discordant elements 
in the body politic. 

Nothing of this occurs in Lady Dufferin’s journal : nothing 
of complaint as to political attacks, as to ceaseless social labours, 
as to continuous journeyings through, all parts of the land—in 
the Prairie Country, on the Pacific coast, in the Maritime, in the 
‘Home,’ provinces ; not a caustic word concerning climate, nor 
any repining for those nicely adjusted luxuries of the Old Land. 
There is not a note of languor, of dissatisfaction, of exile, in the 
book : yet it has the ring of delicate sincerity, of unadorned 
spontaneity. Through all its pages there is the play of a brave 
and buoyant temper, the lightly borne earnestness of a cordial 
and high-hearted woman: the whole book is sanely cheerful. 
The duties and heavy labours of viceregal life are there, but 
only by inference : the knowing must find them, the unknow- 
ing could never guess them; they are under the roses of a 
frank enjoyment, a generous observation. Once when Lady 
Dufferin was being poled up the rapids of a Canadian river, 
she compassionated a boatman on his task. His reply was : 
‘Ah, joliment fatiguant/’ ‘That is the spirit which peeps out 
from every line of this joyous journal. 

These leaves do not show the Marchioness of Dufferin alone 
in a pleasant light, but Canada and the Canadian people also. 
One doubts that the journal had been so bracing and _ inspir- 
ing if Canadian skies were less clear and Canadian people had 
less constitutional verve and crisp cordiality. The Canadian 
climate makes for activity, its sports are generous and hardy, 
and the very brusqueness of its winter whistles the sluggard 
down the wind. In this journal there are hints of frost-bitten 
ears and fingers ; of unmentionable degrees of frost ; of water 
freezing before it could spread upon the ice-pond dedicated 
to skating: but how generally innocuous this pale enemy 
was may be judged by the casual references to the delight 
Lady Dufferin’s children took in tumbling, sometimes bare- 
handed, in the snow. ‘ Delightful’ is the term most often 
applied to the clime, ‘unaffected and cordial’ to the people ; 
and Quebec, of which all towns in Canada are proud and not 
jealous, is spoken of with lively regard. It is not too much to 
say that, if Lady Dufferin had the gift of being happy, there 
were many things to contribute to that end. If sandflies were 
bad on the banks of the St. John, there was rare sport in 
the stream, and in York River, the Saguenay, and elsewhere. 
Well-nigh twenty-five hundred pounds of salmon is not an 
unexciting record for five people on a short summer holiday. 
Then, in Manitoba, if there were grasshoppers and mud of sur- 
passing adhesiveness ; if nor Lord nor Lady had boots blacked 
for many a day and wore the coarse felt of the Aadstant ; if 
they drove in ox-carts, ate pemmican soup and what in Aus- 
tralia is called ‘damper’: they had good sport with prairie fowl, 
and were given a taste of the best in wild life without its real 
hardships. Sensations were secured at the smallest margin of 
discomfort possible, yet, when at the smallest, more than most 
ladies would voluntarily endure. But ‘Whither thou goest | 
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will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge,’ is the interpreta- 
tion of Lady Dufferin’s share in all Lord Dufferin’s travels. In 
Mennonites’ huts, in Icelanders’ cabins, in Ojibbeway lodges, 
in portage-camps of French Canadians, and even into that 
garish caravanserai, the public dining-room of an American 
hotel, Lady Dufferin ‘followed her gracious liege and wisely 
counselled him.’ 

Of all these journeyings, that to the Icelandic settlement 
at Gimla in the North-West is one of the most interesting. It 
recalls that wonderful book—wonderful in its wit and pictur- 
esqueness—Letters from High Latitudes, by Lord Dufferin. 
And reading of this meeting between the Governor-General 
and those of the race that drew out so much eloquence from 
him, there comes vividly to one’s mind that scene in Iceland 
when he said farewell to his Icelandic retainers of the moment, 
commending them to ‘the All Hail and the Great Hereafter.’ 
But his words on this occasion, as reported by the Marchioness 
of Dufferin, have peculiar force. These are of them : ‘ This is 
a country in which you will find yourselves freemen, serving no 
overlord, and being no man’s men but your own ; each master 
of his own farm like the Udalmen and Bonders of old days.’ 
These, indeed, are the thoughts that run through all Lord 
Dufferin’s speeches to Canadians and about Canada. And this 
journal is filled with the rare simplicity of feeling springing 
actively from such conditions. Though there is silence in poli- 
tical matters, nowhere is there any constraint. The genius of 
Canadian life has passed through the lens of a sunny mind 
to these pages, but its existence is clear. The book had hardly 
needed to contain its candid and detailed appreciation of the 
Canadian people: itself is all a glowing manifest of it. But 
it makes history what else might have come to be a bright 
tradition, and is in all its own justification, its own X7zt Atumis- 
katinan or ‘We welcome you,’ as said the Crees to their noble 
visitors in the wilds. 


DANTE IN PARTIBUS 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 1. Hell. Translated 
by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. London: Macmillan. 

Translators of Dante! the cry is still they come. Here is 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton of Cambridge, Massachusetts, with 
a dedication to the memory of Mr. Lowell and an introduc- 
tion. The quality of the latter may be judged of from the 
astounding statement that in 7he Pilgrim’s Progress ‘the per- 
sonages introduced are mere simulacra of men and women, 
the types of moral qualities or religious dispositions.’ Who 
ever heard anything like this! So Vanity Fair ceases to bea 
scene of real life, and Giant Despair and his wife Diffidence 
are shadows? This is terrible : that is, it is terrible nonsense. 
It seems quite hopeless to protest against the translators ; we 
might be living fifty years ago. Precisely the same thing took 
place about German, but that bugaboo has been banished, and 
we can get credit for being able to construe Goethe without an 
English version cut and dry to our hand. Italian, however, is 
still supposed to be under lock and key, is regarded as a cadala 
entrusted only to the elect and faithful puora. One would only 
be too thankful if these guardians were silent, but the mischief 
of it is they will talk; here, at the very gate of hell, they will 
stand chattering. Surely it is the idlest chatter to call Dante 
‘the first modern critic.’ Dante never dreamt of what we 
call criticism ; it is mere confusion and folly to call him a 
critic in any sense ordinarily belonging to that word. Mr. 
Lowell is a critic, Mr. Norton is a criticaster, but Dante... 
absurd! However, Mr. Norton gets through his introduc- 
tion briefly enough, and betakes himself to his proper busi- 
ness, which is to translate the Divina Commedia for the 
benefit of ‘those who must read it in their own tongue or 
not at all. Why must they read it? Presumably because 
they have no time to learn Italian. But, if they have time and 
patience to read this very heavy translation, they must have 
time to learn Italian. When one thinks of the people who 
can’t learn Italian, and are thus debarred from reading Dante 
in the original, one is inclined to say, ‘ Let them be debarred.’ 
The kind of intellect which cannot learn the easiest of modern 
languages is probably of the order which could not benefit by 
a translation, however close or clear. It is the conventicular 
intellect, not to be taken account of on the literary Exchange— 
an intellect almost safe to apprehend a great poet like Dante 
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under forms illiberal, if not grotesque. On the whole, we would 
recommend all such people to keep outside, or : 


‘ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.’ 


Naturally these hindrances to the understanding of Dante 
spring up most abundantly on the margin of culture. Many of 
our readers will perhaps be surprised to find Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, assuming its place on the shady side of this geo- 
graphical limit; but there’s never knowing. Dr. Carlyle’s 
‘excellent translation of the /nferno, says Mr. Norton ; so 
the Jnferno was provided for. Of Mr. A. J. Butler's Purga- 
torio and Paradiso we are told that the version is ‘of great 
merit’; but the ‘English is now and then somewhat crabbed.’ 
It is a pity that Mr. Norton should have cared so much about 
the ‘English.’ There is no doubt that Mr. Butler’s English will 
stand a very favourable comparison to that of his successor. 
And, after all, Mr. Norton might have done worse than take a 
hint from honest Howell : ‘ Translations are but as turn-coated 
things at best.’ Excellent James Howell ! 


AMA NESCIRI 


The Story of the ‘Imitatio Christi” By LEONARD B.WHEATLEY. 
London : Stock. 


Mr. Leonard B. Wheatley may be addressed as Mr. Tim 
Healy was addressed at the Parnell Commission: ‘Thank 
you, sir ; you have not assisted us.’ In his book, which (being 
extremely hideous, especially as to the title-page) is part of 
The Book-lovers Library, you read of ‘Sir James Stephens’ 
and of the ‘Imitatiow Christi. He tells us that assuredly the 
work is of Dutch origin, and then translates certain ‘ word 
paintings’ by two foreign authors which read like descriptions 
of Cuyp, but in no wise further the argument. He rejects the 
claim of Gerson, in one place, because Gerson was clamorous 
for the death of Huss and the excision of heresies ; in another, 
he notes that Thomas 4 Kempis spoke of ‘the prosperous 
times’ of a certain Bishop of Utrecht, who ‘thought nothing of 
putting numbers to death by fire and sword ’—as Thomas must 
very well have known. Evidently Mr. Wheatley is not ‘the 
young man that died of logic.’ Some of his reasons for sup- 
posing the /mztation to have been written in Holland in the 
early part of the fifteenth century are notable: perhaps they 
are mystical, on the ‘who drives fat oxen’ principle. Thus, 
* How quickly do we decline from our pristine fervour’ refers, 
he imagines, to the recent establishment of the Brotherhood of 
Common Life. Toa non-ecstactic intellect the purport of the 
passage is personal; and you might as well date the New 
Testament from the fifteenth century because it contains a 
famous apostrophe commencing, ‘ Ye did run well.’ The same 
date and place are fixed—(with the additional and superfluous 
intelligence that in 1440 the roofs of some houses at Aix-la- 
Chapelle fell in, being crowded with pilgrims)—from the 
words : ‘ Many run to various places to visit the relics of the 
saints.’ Therefore Thomas & Kempis wrote Piers Plowman 
and Zhe Canterbury Tales and the works of John Wycliffe, 
all of which report that same custom; or Mr. Wheatley is 
merely inept. The passage, ‘We are frail men even if we 
are reputed and called angels,’ is supposed—by Mr. Wheatley 
—to refer to a time when the people near Zwolle, ‘ seeing the 
processions of the white-robed monks at night, had thought 
to have seen visions of angels.’ And, to be done, it is urged 
at page 122 that in 1425 the /mitation ‘had been in use for 
some years,’ whilst on page 40 you find the perfectly correct 
statement that the four treatises were not ‘ issued ’ together till 
1424. One can scarce ‘issue’ MSS.: and not a single codex 
may authentically be dated before 1424. What right, then, 
has Mr. Wheatley to dogmatise? True, the date somewhat 
affects his argument, but in these matters facts are the only 
guide, and the evidence that the work was finished before 
1420—(which date had served his purpose just as well)—is 
most insubstantial. 

It will be seen from all this that Mr. Wheatley is a vehement 
Kempisian, and we are far from saying that he is wrong. But 
his marshalling of the-evidence, and his deductions from it, are 
neither quite fair nor quite cogent. On behalf of Thomas he 
quotes the famous rhythm argument for a Kempisian*author- 
ship, first invented by Hirsche. The practice of the day was 
to write books of devotion rhythmically. Gerson could have 
done it had he been so minded. Moreover, the rhythm in the 
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a Kempis codices is chiefly a matter of punctuation ; its pre- 
sence may be little more than accidental, the result of fashion or 
a personal prepossession for arranging the page that way ; and 
finally, though Mr. Wheatley remarks that Hirsche considers the 
best MSS. to be those most resembling the Brussels codex of 
1441, he is careful not to tell us why. As for his parallels with 
Thomas’s other works, they would disgrace a plagiary-hunter 
of the New Journalism, so inapt are they. Again, Mr. Wheat- 
ley states that Sommalius first collected the complete works of 
a Kempis some time before 1600. With his usual carelessness 
he omits to date the edition. And he must, or ought to, have 
known that in 1468 (according to Kettlewell’s most valuable 
work) one Keteleer produced an edition which did not include 
the /mitation. The argument based on the absence from the 
Imitation of anything like Mariolatry—(an argument borrowed 
from Busken-Huet)—shows that Mr. Wheatley cannot have 
read Thomas’s De Discipflina Claustralium : nor have perpended 
Trithemius’s words, ‘et beate Marie semper virginis amator 
pracipuus. Howbeit he rates Trithemius on his side, despite 
his distinct statement that 4 Kempis did not write the /mita- 
tion, but ‘ Thomas iste senior’ As to the manuscript evidence, 
Mr. Wheatley blinks the fact that the St. Agnes chronicle, 
written within six years of Thomas’s death, says nothing of 
the /mitation ; and he very wisely ‘refrains from over much 
discussion’ of the authority of the ascriptions affixed to the 
early codices—except as to that of Antwerp, where he asserts, 
without a tittle of substantial proof, that Thomas meant to 
‘touch-up’ his work. We decline to believe that this or the 
subscription upon the MS. helps the question either way. Evi- 
dently the latter is the ‘advertisement’ of a copyist, not the 
signature of an author—whether Thomas wrote the /mitation 
or Gerson. And Mr. Wheatley’s casual and incomplete de- 
scription of the condition of the codex leans to the ‘ copyist’ 
view. Many pages are devoted to the easy task of demolish- 
ing the claims of Gersen, the mythical Abbot of Vercelli; but 
upon Gerson Mr. Wheatley is most unfair. The balance of 
evidence is against the Chancellor; such as there is ought, 
however, to have been impartially stated. Mr. Wheatley 
mentions Gence more than once, yet he scarce deigns to 
consider his argument. He enters the fact that Dupin wrote 
in 1698 in favour of Gerson, but he does not trouble either 
to examine or to refute Dupin’s very forcible contentions. In 
fact, to judge from the list of references, he has not read Dupin 
at all. He mentions his own article in Zhe Scottish Review ; 
but he neglects to mention one in a previous number (to which 
we gladly own indebtedness for some facts and many sugges- 
tions), containing the most brilliant plea ever urged on Gerson’s 
behalf—and the most casuistical. He delights to recall that 
the French Parliament ‘ fordade the printing of the work under 
name of Gersen, but Jermitted the Canons Regular to print it 
under the name of Thomas 4 Kempis’; he neglects to deduce 
the patent reason: that the Canons Regular were naturally 
interested parties, to whom toleration was extended, whilst 
Gerson was generally believed in France to be the author, so 
that the act is rather a concession from the Gersonites, and one 
more item in the Chancellor’s favour. He utterly overlooks the 
weight of tradition and the testimony of manuscripts on Ger- 
son’s side; nor does he examine the letters which are’closer 
parallels to the /mztation than those himself has furnished from 
& Kempis. As we have seen, his investigations into its psycho- 
logy are of the shallowest. The number of scholastic terms in 
the /mitation conveys naught to him ; nor has he reflected that 
Gerson was more likely than Thomas to know the works of 
Ruysbroek (beloved of M. Maeterlinck) and John of Tambach; 
nor has he paused upon the tone and spirit of the work, which 
are remarkably French. Though he crows sturdily over the 
very stubborn fact that Gerson’s brother omitted to name the 
Imitation in his list of Gerson’s works, he does not care to in- 
quire whether there is any reason to suppose that the Monk in 
so doing was prompted by loyalty to the Chancellor’s anony- 
mity. Thus it comes that, had we only Mr. Wheatley to fight 
for 4 Kempis, we had been this day staunch Gersonites. Yet 
Mr. Wheatley believes himself to have written a history of the 
most interesting enigma of ecclesiastical literature ! 

What imports it whether the /mitation were written by a shy 
monastic or by the Chancellor of France, the greatest man of his 
age? The book is there. It came of a system which has had 
its day and ceased to be: yet even now you may read certain 
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excerpts with pleasure, its authority on certain matters concern- 
ing spiritual pride being absolute and unique. Like Whitman, 
too, the author has pierced into the temples of solitude. Many 
a sentence has wisdom like that of the son of Sirach. Howbeit 
Matthew Arnold was right in taking some, and some only, of 
its precepts, which he described as being equal (but no more) 
to the best in Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. These, indeed, 
as a whole, leave on the mind an impression infinitely nobler 
and more dignified. For this La Rochefoucauld of abnegation 
preaches little other than a Christian form of Buddhism. His 
book is an orgie of humility. ‘Of life, immense in passion, 
pulse, and power,’ he has no conception. Sometimes one al- 
most suspects him of posturing, though on his knees. Also, he 
postulates an audience of devout and celibate men. In his day 
monasticism was an appropriate and right expression of the social 
organism : in ours the /mitation is (partly by reason of this) a 
book for monks and for sick women. He who should propose to 
regulate the courses of his life by it, casting aside love and duty 
and the fair shows of the world, despising his healthy natural 
impulses, were guilty of the utterest selfishness or of the most 

skulking ’ cowardice, or both. That, of course, is not the book’s 
fault. Once it bore straightly upon a certain circumscribed 
and not quite manly way of life. Now it has served its purpose: 
it is the jetsam of a wrecked antiquity, whose contemplation 
moves to admiration and to not a little compassion, tempered 
slightly by a feeling not far removed from contempt. 


OLD AND NEW 


A century of Canada means as much change as a cycle of 
Europe. Of this the collection of Ridout Letters (London : 
Unwin) edited and annotated by Miss Margaret Edgar is 
witness. It concerns two generations of Canadian citizens 
and soldiers who played their parts in the making of the 
colony in times of peace and of war. Thomas Ridout, a 
young cadet of a Dorsetshire family, landed at New York in 
the thick of the ‘tea-duty’ disturbances. He traded with the 
West Indies in sugar, tobacco, and wine, in days when ‘ Sindbad 
the Sailor's ventures were not more exciting’; and he was 
taken prisoner, in 1788, by Sahwanee Indians east of the site 
of Cincinnati, and detained in captivity for four months, while 
travelling with a letter of introduction from General Washington 
to the officer in command of the Western Settlement. He 
escaped to Detroit, threw in his lot with Canada, settled at 
Toronto, then known as York, and became Surveyor-General 
and the holder of numberless other offices under the Govern- 
ment of Upper Canada. His son, Thomas Gibbs Ridout, made 
the long and perilous voyage to England in 1811 to complete 
his education. It was still the days of privateering and the 
pressgang. Mrs. Siddons was playing in Pizarro at Covent 
Garden; and young Tom Ridout thought ‘her manner of 
speaking and look as sometimes very much like mother’s.’ 
The Prince Regent was ‘in great favour.’ Viscount Wellington 
was ‘ teaching the French to fight obstinate battles.’ All this 
the young Canadian sets down; and his letters have been care- 
fully preserved. He feels that he can never have done writing 
about the marvels he has seen. ‘ What a climate this must 
be, for the men and women, boys and girls, have universally 
such a ruddy complexion, which appears wonderful to an 
American like me!’ Events across the Atlantic called him 
home. The war of 1812 had broken out, and every loyal young 
Canadian flew to arms to protect his frontier. The Canadian 
incidents and issues of the time have been somewhat obscured 
by those of the greater struggle nearer home. These letters 
bring them forcibly before us. They are discreetly edited, and 
are of more than usual political and historic interest. 

Mr. Charles Whitehead has made a remarkably handsome 
book of his camping and sporting adventures in the forests of 
Florida. It is called The Camp-Fires of the Everglades (Edin- 
burgh : Douglas), and the publisher has done for it all that 
author could desire. Hunters’ tales told round the camp-fire 
have to be taken with a grain of salt. Bears have a tendency 
to ‘swell wisibly ’ (like the young woman Mr. Weller watched 
at the Tea Meeting), and wolves to multiply in overwhelming 
numbers, under the influencss of the firelight, the circle of won- 
dering faces, and the background of darkness. If the narrator 
is a tough backwoodsman or an imaginative negro scout, the 
story will be proportionately tough and shady in its details. 
Mr. Whitehead does not ask that the adventures which he 
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relates, or which were related to him, shall be accepted as 
literal fact. They are true in spirit; he has preserved the 
atmosphere and the surroundings of hunting life in Florida, 
and that rather as it was than as it is. He is scrupulous in 
all that relates to natural history and in all that has come 
under his own eyes. Forest growth and forest life, bird, fish, 
and four-footed beasts, not to mention the manatee and other 
habitants, all have full and careful attention. The book is 
richly illustrated. It has both use and beauty. 

We have also received a charming edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford (London: Macmillan), with excellent illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson, which is all a gift-book should be ; a new 
edition, being the fourth, of 7he Working and Management of 
an English Railway (London : Whittaker), by George Findlay ; 
new editions of /taly, 1815 to 1890 (London: Cassell), by J. 
W. Probyn, and Mary Howitt: An Autobiography (London : 
Isbister), edited by her daughter, Margaret Howitt ; popular 
editions of Eight Days (London: Smith, Elder), by R. E. 
Forrest, Lady Bady (Edinburgh: Blackwood), by Dorothea 
Gerard, Paul Nugent, Materialist (London : Griffith), by H. 
F. Hetherington and H. D. Burton, A Born Coquette (Griffith), 
by Mrs. Hungerford, Wild Nature Won by Kindness (Lon- 
don : Unwin), by Mrs. Brightwen, and On the Stage and Off 
(London : Leadenhall Press), by Jerome K. Jerome; a new 
edition, being the sixteenth thousand, of Stories of Bible His- 
tory for Little Ones (London : Marcus Ward), by Charlotte M. 
Yonge, and a new edition, being the twenty-fourth thousand, 
of Stories of English History for the Little Ones (Marcus 
Ward), by the same writer ; a new edition of A Criticism on 
the Theory of Trades Unions (Glasgow: Bell) ; a cheap trans- 
lation of Andersen’s Fairy Tales (London : Bell), by Caroline 
Peachey, with facsimiles of the original illustrations ; and a 
pamphlet on Zhe Religious Aspects of Skepticism (London : 
Nutt), by John Owen. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FICTION 


A Princess of Chaico, A. Wall. London : Chapman. 

Drawn Blank. Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. London: White. 3 
vols. 

Ghosts and Glamour. Joseph Leech. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

Jedwood Justice. Albany de Fonblanque. London: Bentley. 
3 vols. 

Leslie’s Fate, and Hilda. Andrew Haggard. Bristol: Arrow- 
smith, 

Otto the Knight, and other Trans-Mississippi Stories. Octave 
Thanet. London: Cassell. 

Pamela’s Bequest. Mrs. Henry Sandford. London : Innes. 

Peter Ibbetson. George du Maurier. London: Osgood. 2 vols. 

She Loved a Sailor. Mrs. Barr. London: Clare. 

Stories After Nature. Charles Wells. London: Lawrence. 

The Ides of March. G.™M. Robins. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

The Kidnapped Squatter. Andrew Robertson. London: 


Longmans. 

The Mystery of a Cornish Moor. A New Author. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 

The Poet’s Audience,and Delilah. C. Savile Clark. London: 
Cassell. 


The Railway Man and His Children. Mrs. Oliphant. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 3 vols. 

The Story of a Puppet. C. Collodi; Translated by M. A. 
Murray. London: Unwin. 

The White Hat, and other Stories. Finch Mason. Bristol : 
Arrowsmith. 

Uneven Ground. Mrs. Florence Severne. London: Stott. 
3 vols. 

Urana. Camille Flammarion; Translated by H. R. Stetson. 
London : Chatto. 

VERSE 

A Selection from the Sonnets of Wordsworth. Illustrated by 
Alfred Parsons. London: Osgood. 25s. 

Concerning Cats. Edited by Graham R. Tomson. London : 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Songs. Collected by E. H. Garnett. London: 
Osgood. 31s. 6d. 

Heine's ‘ Book of Songs. Edited by C. G. Leland. London: 
Heinemann. ‘Ss. 
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One in the Infinite. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Quo Musa Tendis. }.K. Stephen. London : Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
The Fallen City. Will Foster. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 
Two Worlds. R. W. Gilder. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


G. F. Savage-Armstrong. 


Among Typhoons and Pirate Craft. Lindsay Anderson. Lon- 
don : Chapman. 


A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas. C. C. Aitchison. London : 


Sampson Low. 16s. 
Japonica. Sir Edwin Arnold. London: Osgood. 15s. 
Murray's Handbook for India and Ceylon. London: Murray. 
My Second Journey Through Equaterial Africa. Hermann 
von Wissmann. 16s. 
Stberia and the Exile System. George Kennan. London: 


Osgood. 32s. 
The Lily of the Arno. V. W. Johnson. London: Gay. 12s. 6d. 
The Modern Odyssey : or, Ulysses Up to Date. London : Cassell. 


BioGRAPHY 
John Leech: His Life and Werk. WW. P. Frith. London: 
Bentley. 26s. 
John William Burgon. E. M. Goulburn. London: Murray. 
24s. 


Lady Hymn Writers. Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 


Nelson. 5s. 

Letters to Henriette, Adolf, and Ludwig von Meltke. Count 
von Moltke ; Translated by Clara Bell and H. W. Fischer. 
London: Osgood. 24s. 

Letters of James Smetham. 
William Davies. London: Macmillan. 

Memorials of the Rev. Dr. J. F. Stevenson. 
Stevenson. London: Clarke. 

The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer. Edited by A. H. 
Palmer. London: Seeley. 21s. 


Edinburgh : 


Edited by Mrs. Smetham and 
7s. 6d. 
Edited by Mrs. 


History 
Early Grecian History. A. H. Allcroft and W. F. Mason. 
London: Clive. 2s. 6d. 
Events in the Taeping Rebellion. 
London : W. H. Allen. 18s. 


Historical Records of the 91st Argyleshire Highlanders. Edited 
by G. L. Goff. London: Bentley. 


Edited by A. E. Hake. 


THEOLOGY 


The National Churches : Germany. 
don: Wells Gardner. 6s. 


S. Baring-Gould. Lon- 


The Natural History 4 Immortality. J. Reynolds. London: 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

The Relation of Confirmation to Baptism. A.J. Mason. Lon- 
don. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Curistmas Books 


A Sweet Girl Graduate. LL. T. Meade. London: Cassell. 
3s. 6d. 

Children I Have Known. F¥.H. Burnett. London : Osgood. 
6s. 

Great-Grandmamma. G.M.Synge. London: Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

His Angel. Henry Hermann. London: Ward, Lock. 

Lady Jane. Mrs. C. V. Jameson. London: Osgood. 7s. 6d. 

Men of Iren. UHoward Pyle. London: Osgood. 7s. 6d. 


Robin’s Ride. E. D. Adams. 

Stories for Boys. R. H. Davis. 

The Biography of a Locomotive Engine. 
don: Cassell. §s. 

The Church and the King. E. Everett-Green. 
Nelson. 5s. 

The Iron Chain and the Golden. 


London : Cassell. 3s. 6d. 
London : Osgood. 3s. 6d. 
Henry Frith. Lon- 


Edinburgh : 


A.L.O.E. Edinburgh : 


Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
The Secret of the Magician. A. Laurie. London: Sampson 
Low. 6s. 
MISCELLANEA 
A Natural Method of Physical Training. Edwin Checkley. 
London : Putnam. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Chemical Theory. Alex. Scott. London: 


Black. 
Animal Sketches. Lloyd Morgan. London: Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Artand Criticism. Theodore Child. London: Osgood. 31s. 6d. 
Behar Proverbs. John Christian. London: Kegan Paul. 
Electricity Up to Date. J.R. Verity. London: Warne. 1s. 6d 


Forty-Five Years’ Recollections of Sport. J. H. Corballis. 
London : Bentley. 16s. 





London : 








Gossip in a Library. Edmund Gosse. London : Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. 


Homer's ‘ Odyssey, Books XI., X]I. Edited by J. H. Haydon 
and F. G. Plaistowe. London: Clive. 2s. 6d. 


Leaves from the Log of a Gentleman Gipsy. Gordon Stables. 
London : Jarrold. 15s. 

London B.A. Directory, 1891. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 
1s. 6d. 

Mothers in Council. Edited by Charlotte Yonge. 
Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d. 

ae in Books. P. Anderson Graham. London: Methuen. 
S. 

On Shibboleths. W.S. Lilly. London: Chapman. 12s. 

On the Border with General George Crook. J. G. Bourke. 
London : Sampson Low. 2!s. 

Papers on Physical Education. Edited by C. Roberts. 
don : Bell. 

Poverty. J. G. Godard. London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

Studies in Chaucer. T. R. Lounsbury. London: Osgood. 
42s. 

Ten Centuries of Toilette. 
Cashel Hoey. London: 


London : Clive. 2s. 6d. 
J. H. Dibb. London : Clive. 


London : 


Lon- 


A. Robida ; 
Sampson Low. 


Translated by Mrs. 
7s. 6d. 


The Influence and Development of English Gilds. F. A. 
Hibbert. Cambridge : University Press. 
The Old and the New: English Country Life. T. E. Kebbel. 


Edinburgh : Blackwood. 5s. 
The Principles of Chemistry. D. Mendeléeff ; Translated by 
George Kamensky. London: Longmans. 36s. 
The Profiligate. A.W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 
The Redemption of Labour. J.C. Plupson. London: Sonnen- 


schein. 
The Sacred Places of Scotland. R. Lawson. Paisley: Par 
lane. 
The Tarot of the Bohemians. Papus. London: Chapman. 
The Trade Policy of Imperial Federation. M. H. Hervey. 


London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 








NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EprTor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Ep!ITor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case, 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to TOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 ‘Thistle Street, a 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
This Day is Published, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS FOUNDERS. 
BYZROBERT BLACK, M.A, 


Author of ‘ Horse-Racing in France.’ 





NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


At all the Libraries, in Two Vols. post 8vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of * The House of the Wolf,’ etc. 


New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 6s. Novels. 
Ready This Day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


EIGHT DAYS: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 


R. E. Forrest, Author of ‘The Touchstone of Peril.’ 


New Volume of Smith, Elder & Co.’s Popular 2s. 6d. Series. 


Ready This Day, feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


FALLING IN LOVE; with other Essays treating of 


some more exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 


SMITH, ELDER & c0., 15 Wateries Place. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PURLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA. RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on apne. by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
20 SouTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as issued. 


London : 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 
In cloth, 8vo, price 8s. 


g USTICE. (Part IV. of Zhe Principles of Ethics.) 
ESSAYS. 3 vols. (Library Edition.) 5th Thousand. 


Price 30s. (10s, each). 
THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 8th Thousand. 16s. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 4th Thousand. 2 vols,, 


345- 

PRINCIPLES OF . PSYCHOLOGY. = sth Thousand. 
2 vols., 36s. 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. 1., Third Edition, 
21s, 


The Same. Vol. II. (Ceremonial and Political 
Institutions). 2d Thousand. 18s. 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS (separately). 2d Thousand. 


12s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 2d Thousand. 


8vo, cloth, §s. 


THE DATA OF ETHICS. 6th Thousand. 8s. 


OTHER WORKS. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. = Library Edition 
(the 9th). 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 6th Thousand. 6s. Also Cheap Edition. 
27th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


THE MAN versus THE STATE. 11th Thousand. 1s. 





WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


New and Cheaper Edition. Now Ready. Price 3s. 6d. 
TALY FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON I. IN 1815 TO 
1890. By J. W. Propyn. 


‘Without doubt the best short history in the English language of modern Italy.’ 
—Speaker. 
CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate Hill, London. 

















pDedicated by Special Permission to 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY 


OF ORIGINAL AND SELECTED PUBLICATIONS. 


The First Volume of the Series was Published on 
St. Andrew’s Day, 1891, entitled— 


TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE, 
1656-1668, by Francois Bernier, M.D., of the 
Faculty of Montpellier. An entirely new edition, by 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, 
F.S.A.Scot. With a Chronicle of Events, Biblio- 
graphy, Copious Notes, a Coloured Frontispiece after 
a Painting by an Indian Artist, and other Illustrations 
in the Text, Maps, and Index. Full bound, cloth 
boards, crown 8vo, pp. liv-+500. Price 6s. nett. 

Detailed Prospectuses of the ORIENTAL MISCELLANY Series, 
and of Messrs. CONSTABLE’s other Publications, may be had, post 
free, on direct application, or from any Bookseller. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY 
14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


BOOKS. 





THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MR. LAW’S ‘HISTORY 
OF HAMPTON COURT.’ 


A HISTORY OF HAMPTON COURT PALACE. By Ernest 
Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. IIl., ORANGE AND GUELPH TIMES, 
Fcap. 4to, with numerous Etchings, Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 31s. 6d. 


Vol. 1 (TUDOR TIMES). Vol. Il. (STUART TIMES). 21s. each. 


This Volume concludes the History of the Palace down to the year 1891, with an 
Appendix of ail the occupants of Private Apartments for the last 130 years, with 
Notes on their Lives ; and an exhaustive Index to the whole work. 

“It is full of interesting matter, and its value is not a little enhanced by th 
numerous engravings, etchings, maps, and plans which illustrate and explain th 
text.’— 7 imes. 

‘It is impossible, wherever we open, not to find something entertaining, generall 
something new, and very often something which tempts us to read on indefinitely 
—Saturday Review. 

‘What most strikes us in the book is its thoroughness. . . . A work on which n 
labour has been spared, and from which genuine satisfaction can be gained.’— 
Academy. 

SUITABLE FOR A PRESENT. 
BOHN’S HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC SPORTS. Containing 


‘the best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices’ (Ozford Magazine). Six volumes, with numerous Illustrations and 
Diagrams, 21s. 
‘The best and most reliable brief descriptions of athletic sports and games yet 
published.’—Morning Post. 
‘Due either to their good judgment or good luck, the publishers of the “‘ All- 
England Series” have secured authors for their books who have something more 
than mere literary ability.'— Fed. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S ECONOMIC LIBRARY. 
RICARDO ON THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND TAXATION. Edited, with Introductory Essays, Notes, Appendices, 
Bibliography, and Index. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., Lecturer on Economic 
Science, University College, Liverpool. Small post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
NEW VOLUME OF BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
VOLTAIRE’S TALES. Translated by R. B. BosweLi, M.A. 


Vol. I., containing,‘ Babouc,’ ‘ Zadig,’,‘ Plato’s Dream,’ ‘Candide,’ ‘L’ ngénu,’ 
and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


COUNT GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF 
CHARLES IL., together with the ‘ Boscobel Tracts,’ including two not before 
published, etc. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. 5s. 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
SELECTED ESSAYS OF ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER, Trans- 


lated by E. Be_rort Bax. 5s. 


JHE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND 
TABLE GAMES. 


Small post 8vo, cloth, rs. each. 





* No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful series of 
books.’—G/ode. 
* All these handbooks are thoroughly trustworthy.’— Yorkshire Post. 


BILLIARDS. The Art of Practical Billiards for Amateurs, 


with Chapters on PooL, Pyramips, and SNOOKER. By Major-General A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Practical Whist.’ With a Preface by W. J. 
PEALL. 


CHESS. By Rosert F. GREEN, Editor of The British Chess Magazine. 
With 47 Lllustrations. 


THE TWO-MOVE CHESS PROBLEMS. By B.G. Laws. With 


numerous Specimens. es 


DRAUGHTS and BACKGAMMON. By ‘ BerkELey.’ 
REVERSI and GO:BANG. By ‘ BERKELEY.’ 
DOMINOES and SOLITAIRE. By ‘ BerKeELey.’ 


WHIST. By Dr. W1LLIAM PoLe, F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Philosophy 
of Whist,’ etc. 


SOLO WHIST. By Rosert F. GREEN, Editorof Chess. 
BEZIQUE and CRIBBAGE. By ‘BERKELEY.’ 

ECARTE and EUCHRE. By ‘ BerKE Ley.’ 

PIQUET and RUBICON PIQUET. By ‘ BerkeLey.’ 

ROUND GAMES, including Poker, Napoleon, Loo, Vingt-un, 


Newmarket, Commerce, Pope Joan, Speculation, Spin, Snip-Snap-Snorum,}Jig, 
Cassino, My Bird Sings, Spoil-Five, and Loto. By BaxTEerR WRay. 


SKAT. By Louis Dieu. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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A Few of Dean’s Latest Publications. 


Neste bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 
By JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: A Story of Modern French Life. 
Edited by JOHN BERWICK, and Illustrated by R. ANDRE 
The French Edition of this Novel has had a Sale of 16 Editions i in 17 
months, and the first review of the English Edition received by the Pub- 
lishers says :—‘ One of the most fascinating novels written for years.’ 





Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
By WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of ‘ F.R.S.’, etc 


THE THREE BOOTS: A Story of Present- 


Day London. [Illustrated. This clever Novel turns upon an extra- 
1. ., ordinary hoax and a strange conspiracy. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S COR- 
RESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late 
Charles Dickens, and others. Edited by FREDERICK CRAWFORD. 
With a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen's letters to his 
friends, which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, have a 
genuine ring about them, and most of them appear to have been 
written without any thought of their being published. Their great 
charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 
RETRIBUTION: A Corsican Vendetta 
Story. Illustrated by R. ANDRE. 


‘Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has 
been able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of 
Corsican peasant life than is found in other volumes.’—Morning Post. 





Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, price 1os. 6d.; or 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2vols.. 6s. each.—By ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS OF THE PERIOD. Being a Series 
of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Monographs of the Leading 
Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, etc. 
Illustrated by FRED. BARNARD, J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE, and other 
well-known Artists. 


'{andsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 


DEAN’S FAIRY BOOK. A Companion to ‘The 
Doyle Fairy-Book’ (5s.). This volume, which makes a splendid pre- 
sentation Book for a Child, contains most of the favourite Fairy-Tales 
of Childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap-Books, and ‘ The 
Arabian Nights.’ The beok is enriched with numerous excellent 
Illustrations by Louis MARVY, JOHN PROCTOR, and other able Artists. 


London: DEAN & SON, I6oa Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE of ‘ DEBRETT'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c.’ 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER. 
The German Newspaper Press. By CHARLES Lowe. 
‘Hibernia Pacata.’ By the Right Hon. Viscount DE VESCI. 


How to Reorganise the War Department. By Gen. SiR GEORGE 
CHESNEY. 

Gardens. By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 

Milton’s Macbeth. By Professor HALEs. 

The Diminution of Drunkenness in Norway. 
the EARL OF MEATH. 

Women and the Glove Trade. By Miss ADA HEATHER-BIGG. 

Beliefs in Immortality: A Reply to Mr. Gladstone. By the Rev. 
Professor CHEYNE. 

A Railway Journey with Mr. Parnell. 
RIBBLESDALE. 

The New Science — Preventive Medicine. 
RUFFER. 

A Suggestion for my Betters. By the Rev. Dr. JEssopp. 

Trade in the Malay Peninsula. By the Hon. MARTIN LISTER 
(British Resident, Negri Sembilan). 

Shakespeare and Modern Greek. By Professor BLACKIE. 

Moltke and Moltkeism. By ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 


The Labour ‘Platform’ at the Next Election. 
CHAMPION, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD. 
PROTEST 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A By P. 


AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
ness’ and ‘ 


M.P. 


By the Right Hon. 


By the Right Hon. Lorp 


By Dr. ARMAND 


By H. H. 








F. FITZGERALD, Author of ‘The Philosophy of Self-Conscious- 
A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason. 
‘ As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.’—Literary World. 
‘ Beneath the profusion of philosophical and poetical quotations there is a distinct 
vein of thought.’ —A/ind. 
‘Successful as a protest against the excessive study of physicists.'—Saturday 
Review. 
London : Kegan Paul, Limited. 


Trench, Triibner and Co., 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK 
For the Training of Youths for C slonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SecreTarY, L.L.A. ScHeme, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 











The Best Seateenee denen is the 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


‘ATALANTA’ 


Containing a New and Original Story by 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With about Fifty Illustrations by 


EVERARD HOPKINS. 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRISCHLER & C0., 18 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 

‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms 
a, handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped gilt 
buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, at £2, 2s. net, and 
100 copies on Dutch hand paper, at 18s. net for the first 50 copies. 
Early application is essential to secure copies. 





~ONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 Stranp, W.C.; AND 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
New YorK: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 











sR SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 
For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of //lustrated 
Descriptive 
YY, 
aN y 
from all Ranks >= 
and Classes 7 pn 


Pamphlet 
containing 
of Society. 
Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KErR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 


Selection of 
Testimonials, 

rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 

name as a reference.’ 


Testimonials 






Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


The Rev. G. W. Guest, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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a 44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
Wotel and Tydropathic THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Announcements. 


S 2s 
Limited. 
PPP DPS PPL DLP DDD LD LDL LD LDL A CAPITAL SuBScRIBED, : ag Ag = nia _— ? $2,000,000 ° 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Pam Un ee 25093 15 


REsERVE FunD, 


WwW e ] ] i n g t 0 n H O tel, UNCALLED CapPiTAL, ale oo Wi Tay - « 1,748,906 § 


Wma. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 








LPS SII SS 





eoeo$0 


MounT Epuraim. Ecsert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
the leading Nobility and Sean, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; F. D. Sassoowm (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
room; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hOte at separate Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. Head Office—31 Lomparp Street, Lonvon, E.C. 


yee Talay *0Uy 9 J. EARY, Pages DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 


44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 


LON DON 2 4 ‘in for Three and Four Years. 


5 ae for Five Years. 


Interest paid half-yearly. 
Lancham H otel MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
= 3 11 ee STREET, 
DINBURGH. 





PorTLAND Pace, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 


Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION (LIMITED), 


Table d’Héte 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 














Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. REGISTERED CAPITAL, . . £2,000,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; f £601,670. 
Boarpb OF DIRECTORS. 
OXFOR D. Epwarp WEsp, Esq., Chairman. 
° J. D. ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir Francis Kwnotiys, K.C.M.G., 
Cyrit D. Buxton, Esq. C.B. 
] Tre O e ° AvBerT Deacon, Esq. WILLIAM F1iTzGERALD PILcHER, Esq. 
GILBERT Farie, Esq. wey Rupp, _—_ 
ALFRED GILEs, Esq., M.P. . J. THompson, Esq. 
, One of the most INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
Economical first-class For two years and upwards, . «5 percent. per annum. 
Hotels in the Kingdom. One year, c barn <é 4 ma ms 
Saaannaanaiiiaemaeene - - ~ —_———_-- Six months’ notice, = , a : 4 a ae 
THE Three months’ notice, . : ‘ é 3 “ ” 
GEORGE WILLIAM THOMSON, Chief Manager. 
‘ DANDIE DINMONT ’ 43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. que British CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
a COMPANY, Limited. 





Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— INCORPORATED BY ACT oF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. ‘ 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel OUP CAPITAL, ..e « .=eeo a 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ RESERVE FUND, 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
: The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
Sole Proprietors— For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
i SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., | 17 Duke Street, EDINBURGH. 
weal REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
MISS BOYLE, SCOTLAND, Limited. 











SUBSCRIBED eens ° ‘i £505,000. 
TT ‘rectors. 
SEWING AND KNI ING MACHINE AGENT GrorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. C.A., Chaérman, 
Has Removed to Larger Premises, GEorGE Topp CHIEN, Esq. C.A., Edinburgh. 
11 SOUTH ST. ANDREW STREET. prep my bag n> walle gay 
Sewing Machines from 30s. Knitters from £5, 5s. All Standard Makes. tes Hoe, Faancs J. Mowcemes, C’A., Ediabergh 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
ll! SOUTH ST. ANDREW STRE ee L tana Seinen te Denies 
. er—k. . ° ° e e 
ET, EDINBURGH. Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 











R. COWIE | REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 
| 


| ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE | ._ CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
| ADVANCES made on the Security of such Asse 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET te DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 
E D | N B U R G HH | The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 


: — the ISSUE of Desentures, DeBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
InviTEs Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch | Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors | T PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. | Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
| 
| 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best | alee 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 


4s- 9d., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CU Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 


IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children's, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, as. 34; | \ 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better | 


MARSHALL’S 
— equally cheap. Price Listsand Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and | 


osiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E, M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST, | ________ FOR PUDDINGS, GUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ | 
| 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 











PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 
HEALTH EXERCISER 


For Brain Workers and Sedentary People, both sexes, all ages, 
Athletes or Invalids. Takes up but 6in. square floor room ; new, 
scientific, durable. comprehensive, cheap. Plain, 428. 40,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, editors use and praise it. Cir- 
cular, 40 Illustrations, free.—Prof. D. L. Down, School of 
Physical Culture, Prestbury Road, MACCLESFIELD. 


Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, | 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURGH. 





(TRADE MARK.) 

















THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Law aso 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





































IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK rf THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE @ 
moeen ee. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 
Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. ps 
See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract...) (OS™) 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CoO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


, Foe 


Sold only in 1 oz. Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine ‘smoking condition. 
ASK AT ALL souaa ) SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE ‘CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Packet and Tin. 


PLAYER’s Navy Cur CIGARETTES in Pockets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100 









Tens = = | extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
>E IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
ad 4 lathe workliouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 

our corres ndents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,” 
says :—‘I fave been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review x 

SS Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
juded by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent. 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 

sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 

uaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to oe a wanderer roun the 
FS Continent for the next nine mont I can, however, do a little, ts would like to 
: contrib ute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING T ago viz., 
me: PLAYER'S NAVY CUT " (this is not am advertisement), feadsen tee fore,a 


cheque for the amount.’ 








The FIRST & PO Delicious for 
Manufactured in the OW OLS O | BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINCDOM. oR ay ROYAL APPOINTMEW™ es s spel 

Has 35 YEARS’ is . ; 
a SS PIE-CRUSTS, 


tras” CORN FLOUR “““ 




















A Valuable F 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS i a 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE + QUEEN. and INVALIDS. 
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